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This Day’s Thoughts. 
Sober fancies flitting by, 
Like a wintry wind of woe, 
Tell me with a moaning sigh, 
Of the troubles here below. 


I thiuk of times forev'er gone, 
Of all the joys of early years, 

The ride, the dance, the row, the song— 
I hardly can keep back my tears. 


Oh ! could I be a boy again, 
And be within a cheerful home, 
I'd ne’er be so wild, eo vain, 
Allow myself so far to roam. ' 


Each memory, as it flies past, 

Brings back to me those hours so dear ; 
Oh ! would I were a boy again, 

My mother’s voice once more to hear. 


I backward look with moistened eyes, 
Upon the happy days of yore, 
But with each glance come sighs— 
The happy past can c»me no more, 
JOHN R. POTTS. 
School Discipline. 

The term discipline, in its most comprehensive sense, 
implies litle less than the whole duty of the teacher in 
giviny instruction, governing,and moulding the characters 
of his pupils. The object of discipline is to fit the child for 
fature usefulness, to make hi:a a good member of society, 
and a law-abiding citizen. The results will be seen and felt 
in the infinite ages of the future. 

We shall, however, at the present treat of the subject 
Mainly in the sense of government and drill. The success 
or failure of a teacher will depend more upon his ability to 
discipline Lis school than upon bis capability of imparting 
iastruction ; because scholars well governed, well disciplin- 
ed, both in conduct, and in method aud manner of study, 
will in-prove by their own efforts; whereas the very best 
instructions, the most lucid demonstrations, given in the 
midst of disorder and confusion, are like chaff driven before 
the wing, 

Obedience we deem one of the first requisites of good dis- 
cipline, and must be secured ; cheerful it may be, forced it 
may be. It is true that a forced compliance with tue de- 
mands of the teacher is not a healthy condition, but by such 
compliance pupils n ay often be held at work, and kept in 
their places in the school-room until, by judicious manage- 





the intelligence and firmness of the teacher will gradually | little more time, the habits of order which pupils will thus 
and naturally begin to take root, and the cumberer of the obtain will be of more benefit than they would derive in 
school room becomes the respectful, obedient, and studious | the same length of time at recitation. 
scholar. 4. Cleanliness, ‘This topic need hardly be commented 
Every individual who undertakes to teach school assumes | upon, and vet many times the “angel in the child” is ob- 
to become not only a former of character and habits, but a| scured cr totally concealed by a miserable dirty face, and 
reformer, and a distroyer of bad habits. As arule then,| dirtier hands. What can the teacher doin sucha case? 
pupils should not be suspended from school until all meas-| March the pupil out tosome place where there are in readi- 
ures toward a disciplinary reform have been exhausted ; for | ness a basin of water and soap, with a good crash towel, 
when once suspended they are taken from under the re-| and if they are too young, or have had little experience, to 
formatory influences of the teacher, and will most likely go | perform the ablution in a satisfactory manner, assist them 
from bod to worse. But how, says one, is this reformation | in the task, and then by a little appeal vo their pride, and 
tobe brought about? Can every irascible, vicious, stub- | some judicious remarks in the school, you will probably not 
born boy by reformed? Wedonot know. While we do | have to repeat the ceremony with the same pupils. Neat- 
not entirely believe that there are some scholars that some | ness in and about the teacher’s desk, and the pupil’s desk, 
teachers can never reform. But these are the very tew ex-| is another point that every teacher should look after. The 
ceptions, desk is the pupils work-bench, and books are his tools. 
1. One of the first and most successful means of securing | ‘The habits of order or disorder acquired in keeping them, 
the obedience and respect of pupils is to visit and secure the | wij] be seen in after years, in the workshop, the counting 
cooperation of parents. Very few parents who send their | room, the store, the farm, the kitchen, the cupboard, and in 
children to school, but that have a deep interest to their every household arrangement. I want no better criterion 
education. Teachers sometimes think that parents Jo not| by which fo judge of the appearance of a young lady's 
support their efforts, and often thwart their best laid plans | dressing-room, kitchen, or cupboard, than to have the privi- 
by ill management of their children’s time, and the irregu-|jege from time to time of examining her school-desk, 
larity of their attendance. This is not because parents are | whether she be teacher or pupil. 
| indifferent to their children’s welfare, but is duc to theirin-| 5, In connection with this topic we might mention an- 
correct ideas of what constitutes a good education, and of <ther habit of a most annoying character, and of very com- 
the importance of regular and prompt attendance. It is the | mon occurance,—that of eating apples, nuts, candies, etc., 
province and the duty of the teacher to visit and cunvince | jn the school-room. This should never be permitsed during 
such parents of the importance of proper training, and help | school hours or recesses. The school-room is no more an 
them to know how to cooperate with the teacher and secure | eating room than is the church or the sabbath-school rvom ; 
the greatest good to the child. | and the idea of a lot of boys aud girls crunching candy or 
2. Promptness. The teacher should endeavor to incul-| peanuts, or eating apples and throwing skins on the floor, 
cate habits of promptness on the part of the pupil, both in ip the church, is too uncu)tivated to need a word of con- 
his attendance at school and at his recitations. The scholar | demration. 
who is habitually tardy inschool, will be behind time in| Ifthe school-roor has the appearance of a bar-room, or 
everything he undertakes in life,and I deem the influence | an eating-saloon, pupils will have no more respect for the 
exerted upon scholars by being obliged to be in their places one than they have for the other. 
promptly at a given time, to be of more importance to them) 6. Pupils should enter the school-room immediately on 
than the study of English Grammar. arriving, and proceed directly to their seats. This would 
“On time” should be engraved on all the walls of the | involve the necessity of scholars remaining at home until 
school-room, and at the head of the pupils text-books; he | such time as may be fixed for teachers to be in their rooms 
should hear its benefits rehearsed by the teacher whenever | ready to receive their schclars and to take charge of them. 
an occassion offers to make it impressive, until it is indeli- |The time necessary for all the scholars to collect, and be in 
bly inscribed upon his memory, and becomes one of his life | their proper places in the school-room, might vary in differ- 
principles. The man who is prompt in all his apjoint- | ent localities, but as a general rule twenty minutes will be 
ments, punctual in all his contracts, is the man who has the | sufficient. Teachers thea should be in their rooms from 
confidence of the people, and who succeeds in business, The twenty to thirty minutes before the time proper for com- 
boy who is taught habits of promptness at schoc!, will el- mencing school, and during the time scholars are collecting, 
most invariably make such @ man. | should be at the door where they can have an eye on the 
8. Order. Nextin the list and ef equal importance, we | scholars that are coming in, and those at their seats at the 
deem habits of order and neatness. Every s:iovement about | same time. The scholars should be allowed to whisper 
the school room should be performed in a systematic and | quietly during the time for collecting, but not to move 
orderly manner. Scholars should be required to enter the | about the school-room without permission. 
school-room and proceed to their seats by some regular and | 7. Recess. There is probably no pact of a teacher's ora 
prescribed route, and to leave in the same orderly manner, | superintendent's work that requires more skill in managing 
always leaving their desks by the same aisle. In passing | properly, than recesses. The time allotted tothem must 
down stairs and through halls, they should be instructed on | necessarily be short, and should be, especially if the 
which side to walk, and in what direction to proceed, and | scholars are numerous. The first things then to be looked 
then be required always t6 observe the same order. The | after are the preparations, Nearly all scholars expect and 
same reguiarity of movement should be observed by pupils| think they must have a drink at recess. Every school 
in coming to and passing from recitations should be provided with a number of buckets, and tins in 
At a signal the class should arise, and all move by a pre-| proportion to the number of scholars. These buckets should 
scribed route to their seats, moving as much in file as the| be filled with water, and with the tins be placed on benches, 
circumstances and the arrangements of the school-room | in suitable places, either by the janitor or a couple of trusty 
will permit, Do you object lest too much precious time be | boys from among the larger scholars, before the school is 
consumed in uslesa parade? I can say, both from observa- | dismissed, and then no scholar should be allowed to go near 
tien and experience, that any school, and especially a large | or meddle with the pump. In nearly all cases the girls and 
one, can be moved and quiet restored in from one-half to | boysshould have a separate recess, They should proceed 
two-thirds of the time consumed in the pell-me!l order of | from their seats in their usual prescribed manner, and file 
moving classes and schools; and even should it consume a | Out of the door past the teacher, who should always stand 
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at the door during the time of dismissing, and during re- 
cess he should stand at the most convenient point to observe 
the actions of the scholars that are out, and those that are 
in atthe same time. The scholars that arein the room 
should be allowed the same privileges as were allowed 
during the time the school was gpllecting, but no recita- 
tions should be conducted during the recess. 

The teacher should give undivided attention to the ac- 
tions of the scholars. No better time can be found for 
studying the peculiarities of their different dispositions. If 
the school be graded, and the Principal or Superintendent 
has not sole charge of a room, his place sould invariably | 
be on the ground with the scholars, having an oversight on 
their behavior. 

8. Dismissing. A very few words will be sufficient on 
this topic. If it be a single school, all the teacher need do, 
afcer the scholars have been provided with their hats and 
wraps, is to open the door, give the usual signals for moving 
and allow the scholars to file out past him and go in peace. 
But if it be a graded school, composed of several rooms, the 
ceremony requires more time and care. One room should 
be dismissed at atime, and if there be a hall in the build- 
ing, have all the schools dismiss through the hall, and pass 
out of the door in file under the eye ot the Superintendent, 
who should see that the scholars leave the school ground 
promptly and go home.—C. €. DouGiass, in Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly. 


Women as School-Officers. 


| 





This innovation is attracting attention. Senator Emer- 
son introduced a bill which is the beginning of a movement 
that will certainly produce results. We have no commend- | 
ation to bestow or withhold. Ifa woman can be found who | 





They are our law. We bow to them, and recognize fully | 
that our humble business is to study how they do what | 
costs them no study ; to analyze those processes which their 
genius enables them to conduct without labor ; to method 
ize those ways which to them are spontaneous; hoping to 
make it possible for others, less highly endowed, to profit by 
their genius: hoping to be able, by this means, to make 
common those arts which otherwise must be exclusive. 

The need of special training for the work of the echool- 
room may beinferred fromanalogy. In all arts successful 
workers are found, who, having the energy and confidence | 
to make a beginning, continually improve by experience, 
and, succeeding in all they undertake, stand at last at the 
head of their professions. But the great majority of the 
self-taught artists and artisans never attain distinction, and 
never exhibit even a mediocrity of skill. The worst feature 
ot the case is that these, who have neither genius nor train- 
ing, sometimes succeed in corrupting the ideas and tastes of 
the people, and in begetting a hostility to the better forms 
of the art which they disgrace. 

From two to five years are required for an apprenticeship 
to the ordinary mechanical arts. It is found that so much 
time as this is needed for learning the nature of the mate- 
tials to be operated upon and the use of the tools to be han. | 
dled. Every one knows thattenor fifteen years of un- 
taught practice hardly suffice to enable one to use skilfully 
that simple but wonderful instrument called ajack-knife ; 
while a much shorter time, under a good master, suffices 
to learn how to use skillfully the numerous and often com- | 
plicated tools and engines employed by the cabinet maker, 
the edge tool maker, the watch maker, or the machinist. 

Now, the material upon which the teacher operates—the 
body, mind and heart of the pupils—is much more rich in 
properties than any material used in manufactures ; these | 


will teach as well asa man employ her, not because she is | properties are far more difficult to discover and understand, 


a woman but because she isan able workman. There is 


and the instruments employed in their development are far | 


of Teaching already completed, or too unimportant to de- 
serve further attention, Factsdo not sustain either df these 
conclusions. Manya college graduate fails in teaching.— 
The history of Schools, as well as the philosophy of meth- 
ods, confirms the position that this art, as much as any other 
needs to have a professional department and professional 
training. 

The influences exerted upon the public Schools by the 
colleges and universities, very naturally, have been immense, 
There the teachers of our higher schools receive their ideas 
and inspiratious. In these highér Schools very many of 


, the common school teachers receive their Education and 


training. If the idea practically inculeated by college and 
university forms of educating preva‘l, the conclusion im- 


pressed upon the students must be that only scholarship is 


required to make a teacher,and thata knowledge of the 


subjects to be taught is Education. 
* However much this conclusion may be opposed to the 
‘ideas of the professors and to the history of teaching, the 


| facts that nothing is done to contradict it, that no provision 


at allis made for training teachers, that they are never 
recommended to seek such professional training elsewhere, 


| and that no intimation is given that anything more should 


be done in preparation for their work, tend strongly to con- 


| firm them in the idea that ngtying more is needed. They 


are sent out with a standing measured enly by technical 
knowledge, and ordered to their work without any higher 


| ideal to aim for, or any loftier ends to accomplish. Is it 


wonderful that they often mistake the means for the end, 
and consider technical knowledge final ? Is it elevating the 


| standard of qualifications of Teachers too high to ask that 


they should at least know the difference between the chisel 
and the statue, and that, while conducting any class exer- 
cise, they should havea definite idea of what faculty they 
are cujtivating ? 

If learning a subject be all that is needed in order to teach 


no reason why women should not be eligible as ‘i'rustees | More difficult effectively to handle. When, in addition to | itsuccessfully, then having teeth extracted should be enough 


also. 
would make worse failures than many of the School Trus- | 
tees of the City and State. Harpers Weekly says : 

“Tt has been tried, and successfully. 
States—in Massachusetts and Michigan, for instance, where 
the school system is most carefully supervised—the school 
officers are open to women, and, we believe, also in Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois, where, as we are informed, a wo- 
man is superintendent of schools at Joliet. In Massachusetts 
there are about fifty women who are officers of the schools, 


In fact it would be impossible to find women who | this, it is considered that, fora teacher to injure or ruin a | 


rnin a human being, by rude or unskill{ul handling, is a far 


in believing that special training is needed to fit one for | 
Teaching, even more than for practicing any of the mechan- | 
ical arts. 

After graduating ina college it might be supposed that | 
one could master the theory and practice of Jaw without | 
further training, but experience shows that the training ot | 





and the experiment, which has been tried for a dozen years, 
is entirely satisfactory. In Michigan women are not only 
eligible, but they vote for school officers. 

In England the subject has long excited great interest, 


and ihe service of women upon the school boards has been | 


very acceptable. In London, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Leeds the daring innovation has not been accompanied with 
any dire results, and the ladies who have filled the places 
—Miss. Helen Taylor, the step-daughter of John Stuart 
Mill; Mrs. Westlake, the daughter of Augustus Hare ; Miss 
Sturge, neice of the good Quaker, Joseph Sturge; Miss 
Emily Davies, who was most active in establishing Girton 
College, and who is now engaged in its service; with Mrs. 
Dr. Garrett Anderson, Miss Becker, Mrs. Bucton, Miss Ken- 
drick, and others—have not only served most efficiently, 
but with as little sacrifice cf womanliness as Florence Night- 
ingale in her hospitals. The conclusive argument of 
those whose theory of woman is that ofa being to sit ona 
cushion and sew up a seam, is that it is not the “sphere of 
woman” to engage in such duties. Buy if twenty-two 
thousand women may properly teach in the schools of New 
York, they may properly have the intelligent official support 
and sympathy of women. 

Girls never need the care of mothers more than during 


the school years, and “ mother-wit” upon the school boards | 


would be a benefit which every father should desire for his 
girls who go to the school. The good results that have fol- 
lowed the association of women with men in all charitable 
labor is a powerful argument for the proposal of Sepator 
Emerson. The most powerful argument he will have to 
encounter will probably be that whicn every salutary re- 
form or change or practice or invention encountere—that it 
isnew. And that is an argument which every step of wise 
progress has overcome.” 
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Why Should Teachers be Trained ? 





That many persons who have never been trained in any 
systematic manner, or indeed in any manner at all, have at- 
tained a high degree of excellence in the art of teaching, is 
freely and gladly admitted. Having a natural aptitude for 
teaching, they spontaneously do everything just right.— 
Without being aware of following any system or having 
any method, they never fail to produce the best results aud 


attain the highest success, These persons have genius.— | indicate either that they consider training for the profession | 


| is true of medicine. Although the nature and properties of 


chemical elements and compounds are thoroughly studied, | 


|it is notenough. A long course of special studies and train- | 


|ing in the application of this knowledge is required in the 


| with the health and lives of the people. 


Graduates intend- 
ing to enter the ministry are provided with similar training. 
| They may have been church members for ten or fifteen 
years, discharged all church and religious duties, taken an 
active part in all church operations, and listened w able 


preaching all their lives, but still a three years’ course of 


ed very desirable, 

But for those graduates who intend to teach, whether in 
the publle schools or colleges, nothing whatever is provid- 
ed. No university Department opens ita doors to them. It 


take any more trouble with this class of graduates. 
good sense or genius of the studenc is considered a sufficient 
guide for him in this ingignificant work, and he is sent out 
to teach, without having occasion to thank his “ alma mat- 


what education isexpectedtedo. Whatever views he may 
have on these ma ters formed no part of his college course ; 


forms no part of his college training. 

This want of provision for those college graduates who de- 
sign to teach is remarkable. It could hardly be owing to the 
belief that the number of those students was so small as to 


it have been because the work which they do is so insigni- 
ficant. 
professors and presidents ot our colleges and universities, as 
well as multitudes of teachers and principals in other schools. 
Why, then, are ‘hey neglected ? 

It is true that the college does not profess to train men 
for any profession, but neither does it recommend and send 
out its graduates to practice either law, or medicine, or the- 
ology. In this they are consistent ; admitting, by never 
recommending their students as practitioners in these pro- 
fessions, that further and professional studies are needed. 
For this very reason, the fact that the colleges actually rec- 
ommend and send out their graduates to teach, appears to 














the school of law is at least highly advantageous. The same | 


professional training and study on these very things is deem- | sufficient knowledge of the nature of the delicate and sen. 


appears as though it were not considered werth while to | 
The | 


er’ for enabling him to make any distinction between teach- | 
ing and learning, or for giving him any well formed idea of | 


whatever preparation he may have for the practical part | 


make their training a thing of little moment, still less could | 


They are the material out of which are made the. 


to make the patient a practitioner in this department of 
dentistry. But, before any one would submit his eye teeth 


| more serious evil than for a sculptor to spoila block of | to the forceps of such a graduate, would he not require that 
In several of the marble ora nurserymaid to ruin a tree, surely one is justified | g little professional education in the art of handlirg the in- 


stroment of torture be added to the sympathy which his 
own experience bave taught him to feel for his patient ? 
It is cruel to the teacher as well as to his pupilsto send 
him to do his difficult and important work of teaching with 
so little idea of the nature and objects of his labors as he 
has been able to obtain in his preliminary studies, 
Before the sculptor began his work upon the block of 
marble, he had an angel in it. He had a clear idea of what 
he wanted to form. He studied the capabilities of the block, 
and discovered what it would make. Now he can apply his 


| instruments understandingly. T 
| school of medicine before the student is allowed to tamper | e andingly. The rough angles are care- 


fully and tenderly hewn off. The figure takes shape by de- 
grees. The limbs are soon free, and the armsand hands re- 
lieved from durance. At length the features begin to beam 
with intelligence and love—the angel stands before him.— 
How often the teacher, intent on making his work a success, 
commences his work on the human beings under his hand, 
without much thought of what he ought to develop, or any 


sitive material awaiting his skill. He sees no angel in it.— 
| He has no ideal before him toward the development of which 
| his labors tend, and has little thought of wha: will be the 
result of his work. Should he succeed in teaching certain 
facts and principles which he himself has been taught, he, 
in all honesty, considers that he has done his whole duty 
to his alass, faithfully and well—J. W. ARMsTRoNG, D.D., 
in Nat. Teachers’ Monthly. 
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Knowledge is Power. 
(A dialogue in two parts for three boys, one larger than 
the other two.) 
| ScENE 1sT.—Mr. READ sitting at a table writing. Enter 
ROBERT. 

Mr. R. Well, my boy, what can I do for you ? 

Ros. I saw your advertisement about wanting a boy, and 
called to see if I would suit. 

Mr. R. How is it that you are not in school? A boy of 
your age should be hard at work studying. 

Ros. I’m tired of school. I know nearly everything, but 
mother wouldn't let me leave until I found a place as er- 
rand-boy. 

Mr. R. Well, let me see. Here [handing pen and ink] 
| give me aspecimen of your hand-writing. [Robt. writes.] 


_ Taking it from him, continues.] I should say this was 
writing. Looks like pen’s tracks. No,I can tell you now 

you will not do for me. 
| [Exit Robt. 


| SCENE II, [Mn. R. pacing the room, musing. Enter 
Henry. ]} 


This is enowgh. You may go.— 
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H. Good morning, sir. I came to seeif you would take me | 
for your errand boy and te help the bookkeeper. 

Mr. R. If you were to help :ny bookkeeper, you would 
have to write very plaia§ 

H. I think I could do that, sir. Icannct write very ele- | 
gant, but I know I can write neat and plain. I took great | 
pains when in school to learn all I could, and I am sure it | 
will be of some use to me. 

Mr. R. That it will. But why don’t you go to school | 
now ? 
H,. We are very poor, and now fatheris sick I must do | 
something to help him. I have been to school until now, and | 
only wish I could keep on. 

Mr. R. It is well to wish that. I only wish every one else | 
thought so. There was a boy in here a little while ago who | 

thought he knew everything, and when I saw his writing | 
it looked as if he wanted five years more of schooling. But | 
come, show me how you write. [Handing pen and ink. | 
H. takes it dnd after writing hands it to Mr. R., who reuds 
aloud.] 

* Knowledge is power.’ 
I was thinking of. And ‘knowledge’ is indeed power. As 
for your writing, as you said, it is not elegant, but clear and 
plain. J will give you four dollars and a half per week at 
first, and if you deserve it, it will be increased. 

H. When shall [ come ? 

Mr. R. You may come this afternoon, as it is Monday. 

H, Well, good morning, sir. 

Mr. R. tood morning, my boy. 

(Exit.) 
Nineteen Hidden Cities. 

As I was wheeling my cart, Royal Imaus came along and 
said, ‘* Quit ! oh quit.” 

“ Bat I can'r,” said I, “ until I unload this cork, for Au. 

- gusta.” I unioaded it with a bang or jerk. 

Royal is bonnie, with blue eves. 

“ Jack's on the fence,”’ he cried, “ over, Jack, over.” 

But Jack wouldn’t go over. Neither Roy, nor folks in 
general read in Grammar, yet pa, rising early, often read to 
me. . 

“ Did you see Helena ?” asked Roy. 

“ Yes, I saw her at the Aston’s yesterday,” I said. 


Mrs. Imaus came presently and told Roy she wanted him | 


home. 
“Oma! haven’t you an orange ?”" exclaimed Roy. 
“ No, not one, so come home.” 
Boy went home, and I went in the house to take a bath. 
ALICE M. 
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The Castellani Collection. 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art has secured the loan 
for a time, of the Castellani collection which was at the 
Centennial Exposition. 

The Museum of Art has given up to them its large pict- | 
ure-gallery, and they are now arranged for inspection 
and study. It may be divided into two paris. The one 
consists of objects of ancient art. found chiefly in Italy, in- 
cluding marble statuary, bronzes, gold and other jewelry 
of ancient and medizva! times, engraved gems, ivories, 
articles of ladies’ toilet use,and many exquisite little things 
well known to old Etruscans and Romans, but which puz- 
zle us moderns. ‘There are dice wherewith they played 
games, and odd-shaped instruments wherewith they scrap- | 


| wares and cover them with lead glaze. 


Why, my boy, that is just what 


lovers of art, that it may be purchased and kept in New 
York. 

No artistic pottery had been made in Europe for many 
centuries prior to the fifteenth. Porcelain was unknown 
except in rare specimens coming from the East. 

The Saracens all the way from Persia to Spain had pro- 
duced very beautiful and characteristic wares, decorated in 
brilliant colors, and often ornamented with a peculiar 
gleaming decoration, now known as lustre. Saracen build- 
ings were more or less covered, outside and inside, with 
tiles exquisitely painted. Early in the fifteenth century, 
possibly in the fourteenth, the Italian potters began to paint 
This is known as 
mezza-majolica. This art progressed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and was continued somewhat in the sixteenth. Most 
of the mezza-majolica copied the Saracen styles of orna- 
ment, even after the introduction of painting portraits, arm- 
orial designs, and other subjects. The Castellani collection 


| exhibits numerous fine specimens of mezza-majolica of 


various periods, 

About 1488 Luca della Robbia,in Florence, a sculptor, 
learned the Saracen art of covering pottery with white en- 
amel, formed by the use of tin, and hence called stannifer- 
ous. This enabled potters to produce pure white surfaces 
on which artists could paint. The potters, however, did not 
like the art. Luca practiced it with great effect in produc- 


‘ing relief-work, but it was not till the beginning of the 


sixteenth century that it became popular inthe potter- 
ies. 

Then, however, artists began to find the tin enamel suit 
ed to their purposes for grand effects, and the art sprang 
into the splendor which this collection illustrates, 

But the especial glory of the art remained to be discover- 
ed. There was one Giorgio Andreoli, who went to Gubbio, 
in the duchy of Urbino, and there either obtained from an 
unknown source or discovered the art of decorating pottery 
with lustre. This art he pursued, and his bottega, or work- 
shop, produced the most gorgeous effects in ruby, gold, sil- 
ver, emerald, and copper lustre. This lustre was a decora- 
tion added to the painting to heighten the effect. Works 
of other potteries, painted by great artists, were sent to 
Gubbio to receive the lustre of Maestro Giorgio. It is in 


| the lustre specimens that the Castellani collection is special 


iy rich—perhaps the richest in the world. These wares are 
now so highly prized that such a plate as the Hercules and 
Anteus is worth a thousand dollars, for this combines the 


| work of beautiful painting and rich lustre. 


The best period of the majolica is from 1530 to 1560. All 


' over Italy were potteries at work, and artists employed in 


decorating urns, dishes, vases, plaques, pharmacy jars for 
druggists, and various other objects. Gaffagiuolo was one 
of the oldest as well as one of the ablest. 

'n theduchy of Urbino, besides Gubbio, the factories of 
Pesario, Urbino, and Castle Durante were famous. The 
works of such artists as Francesco Xanto, Orazio Fontana, 
and a short but brilliant list of other names, are now prized 


| at far more than the weight in gold of the pottery dishes on 


which they are painted. 

A great treasure of the collection, is the finest known 
specimen of the firat European porcelain. In 1585, at Flor- 
ence, in the Jaboratory of Francesco de’ Medica, the art of 
making a species of porcelain was discovered. It is not. 
true hard-paste porcelain, but resembles it. After the pro- 
duction of some good work—no one knows how much—the 
art was lost foracentury. Specimens ofthis are rare. A 
bow! in the collection, decorated in blue with a figure of St. 
Mark, is the best known example. Some of our English 


‘ sanite e guadagno’—health and gain! The Neapolitans, 
* crescete in sanita’—grow in piety. The Russians say ‘ rab 
uasn’—your sleve and ‘kholop vash’—your serf. The French 
say, ‘ comment vous portez-vous ?—‘ how do you carry your- 
self? The Germans, ‘ Wie gehts ?’—how goes it? ‘ Leben 
sie woll’—live you well. The Italians, ‘ come sta ?’—how 
do you stand ? The Chinese, ‘ how is rour stomach?” The 
Egyptians, ‘ how do you sweat ?’ The English,‘ how do you 
do? The Yankees, * how are you ? 
The Origin of Words. 

“ Jet” derives its name from the Gagates,a river at Ly— 
cia, where was found the black stone which the French eall 
gagate, or jaet, which we abbreviate into jet. 

Pamphylla, a Greek lady, who compiled a history of the 
world in thirty-five little books, has given her name to the 
“ pamphlet.” 

“ Punch and Judy” are the relies of ancient mystery play 
in which the actors were Pontius Pilate and Judas Iscariot. 

“ Dollar’ is from the German thaler, which is derived 
from Thal, the Valley of Joachim, in Bohemia. where the 
silver works were situated that made this coin. 

“ Bigot” is from Visigoth, in which the fierce and intoler- 
ant Arianism of the Visigoth conqueror of Spain has been 
handed down to ‘nfamy. 

“ Humbug”’ is from Hamburg; “a piece of Hamburg 
news’’ was, in Germany, a proverbial expression for false 
political rumors. 

“ Exhort” and “ yeast’ are from the same root, which 
signifies something boiling or overflowing. 

“ Gas” and “ gust” have the same parentage. 

The word “ panic” has acurious origin. According to 
Herodotus the god Pan was supposed to have assisted the 
Greeks at the battle of Marathon, 490 B.c., striking such a 
terrer into the Persian hosts that they fled to their ships in 
perfect dismay, From that time the Greek term “ panikon” 
was used to describe unreasonable or sudden and overpow- 
ering fear. 

“ Gauze” derives its name from Gaza, where it was first 
made. Silk was first made at Damascus. 

“ Tabby-cat” is all unconscious that her name is derived 
from Atab, a famous street in Bagdad, inhabited by the 
manufacturers of silken stuffs called Atabi, our taffety, the 


—TRENCH. 


Self-Respect. 





Nothing hurts a teacher more than to seem small and 
ignoble in his owneyes. It is a slavish feeling that de— 
grades the slaved. A buse ambition makes the man that 
cherishes it base. No one can debase you but yourself. 
Slander, satire, falsehood, and injustice—these can never rob 
you of your manhood. Men may lie about you, they may 
denounce you, they may cherish suspicions manifold, they 
»pmay make your failings the target of their wit or cruelty ; 
never be alarmed, never swerve an inch from the line your 
judgment and conscience have marked out for you. They 
cannot, by all their efforts, take away your knowledge of 
yourself, the purity of your motives, the integrity of your 
character, and the generosity of your nature. While these 
are Jeft you are, in point of fact, unharmed. Nothing out- 
side yourself can ever make you smaller than you are to- 





day. If you shall dwindle; if leanness and inability shaly 
come to any faculty ; if you shall lose what gives you rank 
—the loss shall be a self-inflicted one. Self degradation is 


ed their skins in the bath, and combs and hair-pins and | contemporaries, a few weeks ago, regretted, with British | the only degradation man can know. 


sundries inexplicable, magnificent necklaces of shining 
gold, rings of delicious workmanship, bracelets that are fit 
for any white arms of ancient or modern times. The ladies 
of Praeneste kept their toilet articles in superb bronze 
boxes, engraved with various subjects from history and 
poetry. They were found well stocked, with their contents, 
even to the rouge, are now exhibited to modern ladies’ 
eyes toshow how much alike are all ages and all peo- 
ples. 

The Spinario will attract alleyes. This beautiful relic is 
is probably one of the statues decreed by the Roman Senate 
in honor of the shepherd boy who, seeing an enemy advanc- 
ing in the night, ran to Rome to warn the Senate. On his 
way he pierced his foot with a thorn, but did not stop till 
he bad delivered his message, and then sat down to extract 
it. 

The portrait heads of emperors and empresses and of un- 
known Romans and Roman ladies form a series of great in- 
terest. Some of the unknown faces are of beautiful women, 
who were belles in their day. 

The fother division of the collection consists of rare 
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wavy markings of the watered silk resembling pussy’s coats, 


self-esteem, that the Cesnola collection had left England, | 
| where it could be appreciated, had gone to America, where Ir should be taught to scholars that it has been demon- 
it would be useless, for lack of able students, It may in-| strated beyond all cavil,on a scientific basis, that all alco- 
terest them to know a fact about this Castellani specimen of | holic liquors are injurious to the human system, and there- 
Flo-entine porcelain. | fore, should be abstained from. There is no nourishment 
[t has been studied by all the savants of Europe who are whatever in them. Baron Liebeg, the great German chem- 

| interested in ceramic art, and the decoration signed with | ist, once said : “As much flour as you can lift on the point of 
the monogram of G. P. discussed, and pronounced to be | a table-knife contains as much nutriment as eight quarts of 
} either by oracopy of Giulio Romano, whose name was | the best Bavarian beer.” The use cf liquor of all kinds has 
Giulio Pippi. The bow! had not been a week in New York | come to be admitted to be productive of no benefit more im- 
before American students pronounced it manifestly the | portant than as a stimulant, and substitutes for them less 
work of an engraver, or a copy of an engraving, from its | hurtful can readily be found. They are not valuable as food 
peculiar style; and then a private collection in New York | They are not needed as medicines. They are the direct 
produced, to the great satisfaction of Signor Castellani, the cause of more personal degradation and domestic misery and 
original of his St. Mark in a rare uncatalogued engraving | social disorder then any one other ageney, besides being the 
of Mark An.onio Raimondi. It is, of course, possible that seed and fuel of every othe: sin. They expose our young 
‘Giulio Romano painted the picture which Mark Antonio | men to temptation and destraction, and uphold the vicious 


engraved, but as he died long before the date of the porce- 
lain, and was never known to use the signiture G. P., there 
is sma]] reason to convect him with it. The specimen is of 
the highest interest —Harper's Weekly. 
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and remarkable illustrations of ceramic art inItaly. The ———— 
NATIONAL SALUTATIONS.—The Jews said 


majolica in this collection is the first great representa- | 


‘shalum’— 


tion of this art which has been seen in America, and it is pezce. The Greeks, ‘ chaire’-—be glad. The Romans, * vale’ 
the hope of the trustees of the Museum, as weil as of all | and‘ salve-—bestrong and be healthy. The Genoese said, 





and idle at the expense of the industrious and virtuous. 
; oe 
A. 8. Bennes & Co. have just completed arrangements 
for the publication of the Memoirs of P. P. Bliss, the sweet 
singer, and victim of Ashtabula. It is prepared by his friend 
and companion, Major D. W. Whittle, of Chicago, with an 
introduction by D. L. Moody. The work will contain steel- 





plate portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss and their children. } 
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ologist would find profitable. Its illustrations are numer- 
ous, and in that practical sty}a, which furnishes the reader 
a correct idea of the size and proportion of a given sort of 
fruit, Its price considered, we know not the volume which 
contains a greater amount of useful information on fruits 
and their culture, and which is more tastefully gotten up. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


How To TEACH ACCORDING TO TEMPERAMENT AND 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT ; or, Phrenology in the School- 
Room and Family. By Nelson Sizer. New York: §. R. 
Wells & Co. 

The author has made an honest attempt to produce a work 
that will prove serviceabfe to parents and teachers; this 
work evinces it. There is much that is novel and interest- 
ing and suggestive. The writer is well known asa public 
lecturer, and has done the people service in arousing their 
attention to their own bodily organization, its laws and re- 
quirements. We have examined its pages with no small 
anxiety to see ifa plan was proposed for a better culture 
than our schools afford. We do not think there is. There 
are valuable suggestions which will profit the teacher who 
heeds them, but the book lacks “ practicality.” Whether 
a boy has eventuality large or small, he must learn the mul- 
tiplication table ; whether the teacher has reverence or com 
bativeness well balanced or not, he must keep order and 


WEBSTER’s DICTIONARY. 

Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, have renewed the 
contract with Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, the general proprie- 
tors of Webster’s dictionaries, by which they have the ex- | 
clusive right to publish the Abridged Dictionaries of this | 
series. Webster's Speller, published by the Appletons, and | 
so interestingly exhibited by them at the Centennial, is fair- 
ly entitled to the title of “the schoolmaster of the republic,” 
and its general use in the schools has doubtless laid the | 
foundation of the general popularity of the Senate! 
The “ American system of spelling”’ introduced by the pat- | 
riotic Doctor, as the use of “‘ center” in place of “ centre,” is 
now followed by most of the journals and many scholars, 
though it is still ignored by others. One excellence of the 
awaken an interest. We doubt whether the book can prove | Webster dictionaries is the enterprise with which they have 
a practical help to the teacher. There are certain greatlaws | been kept up to the times ; the later editors concerned in 
that he must know and follow. He must know how chil- this work have mitigated the extreme peculiarities of Dr. 
dren learn, the laws of association, the value of review, the | Webster’s orthography, the other spelling being usually 
relative importance of knowledge, the means by which | given after his own. Webster's dictionaries, however, have 
minds can be stimulated to activity, the means by which ' not been confined to this country ; they are much in use jin 
order can be maintained. He muat not train them individ-; England, where two of the series have been reprinted, and 
ually, although they individually differ | whence come so many infringements on the Webster copy- 

We are pleased with the many new ideas and with the | right in theshape of popular dictionaries as almost to keep 
earnest tone of the book, The explanations of differences | one man busy looking after them. They have also taken 
between children are invaluable; these the teacher ought possession of Japan. The Abridged Series numbers six 
to know, and in Mr. Sizer’s volume they are to be found.— books—the Counting House, the Academic, the High school, 
There are many other features that will render the book the Common school, the Primary, and the Pocket Dictionary 
valuable. | —all in the hands of the Ivison house, Of some of them the 
| sales amount to 100,000 or more yearly, 








MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By J. W. Andrews, Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati. 

This volume has been prepared for the clags-room, by one 
who felt its need, It is a compact volume of about 370 pp., 
divided into eight chapters. The first treats of civil gov- 
ernment, its object, origin and nature ; the next of the co- 
lonial governments and declaration of independence ; the 
fourth of the constitution, This constitution says that “gov- 
_ ernments are instituted among men deriving their just pow- 

ers from the consent of the governed.” The author, page 13, 
says, “ But it is not correct tu say that civil government de- 
rives its authority through any such compact (that is, be- 
tween the governed and those who govern.) 

How To RAISE Fruits. A Handbook of Fruit Culture. 
By Thomas Gregg. New York: 8S. R. Wells & Co. 

This is a very neat little volume. It will prove of real 
service to every buyer. The first part speaks of fruit cul- 
ture in general, and the second part of the kinds of fruit. It 
is very prettily illustrated, and will please all who see it; 
in its compact form a great deal of solid information can be 
found. We have read the pages with a good dea! of satisa 
faction for most volumes are too bulky or too costly ; this 
is neither. 


WonrcESTER’S DICTIONARY. 

The sale of the copyright and stereotype plates of the en- 
tire series of Worcester’s Dictionary to Messrs. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co, will probably give them a new importance, as 
they are now likely to be as well advertised asthe Web- 
ster Unabridged has been by its enterprising proprietors,— 
Worcester’s dictionaries have heen favorites with many of 
our distinguished scholars, such as Irving, Longfellow, Hen 
ry, Holmes, Everett, Marsh, Whittier, Bryant, Agassiz. etc. | 





The Worcester series now embraces seven books—tlie Poc- | 
ket, the Primary, the School or Elementary, the Comprehen- 

sive, the Academic, the Universal and Critical, and the Quar-. | 
to Dictionary, Besides the large demand for these works in 
the United States, the Quarto has a considerable sale in 
Canada and England. Messrs. Lippincott & Co. propose to 
issue the volumes in improved styles, and will maintain 
their excellence in al! respects. 


SHEPHERD’s IMPROVED SLATE DEsK.—This is a unique 
specimen of Multum in Parvo. 

The pupil has almost everything in a slate attached by 
hinges to a desk which has a litule apartment containing a 
ruler, a pencil, an eraser, and seven graded slips cover 
ed with artistic copies for drawing, and room for! more uten- 
sils, When the desk is open the slate is inclined at an angle 
convenient for writing, heuw it is closed the slate is still in- | 
clined as a desk ; and thes!ips (copies) may be fitted into a 
slat ata still different angle so that they are conviently ad- 
apted to the focus of the eye fordrawing. Our little daugh- 
It is, | ter is delighted with her desk slate, and so are her parents. | 
We shall never well | every pupi] ought to hove one. Mr. Shepherd has done the 
know what we have lostin this man. He had just come on public a great favor. His factory isin Centre St., near Can- 
the large stage of activity ; for at least ten years he was| al. Price 50 cts. 
busy among musical institutes and conventions. We can- 
not measure the office of music as an Educator, and it is| MESsRs. 0. Dirson & Co., whose fresh and frequently re- 
only when men like Bliss and Sankey come forward that we | Bewed advertisements are so conspicuous in our columns, | 
appreciate its value. This collection contains many charm- | ave recently added two large and valuable stocks to their | 
ing songs, and will prove popular. . own, which now, from being the largest in the United States 
advances to be, probably, the largest in the world. 

: One purchase was that of all the publications of J. L. 
being a Guide to the Proper Cultivation and Management of | Peters, of New York, publications universally known and 
Fruit Trees, and of Grapes and Small Fruits. By TaoMmas| used. Another was that of all the publications of G. D, Rus- 
GREGG. 12mo, cloth, fully illustrated. Price $1.00. NEw | sell & Co., of Boston, including much elegant music ana very 
Yorx; 8.R Wetis & Company. many books, and accompanied by the transter of the Agency 

This recent addition to the admirable “How Series” pub | of Steinway’s Pianos. 

lished by the above well-known house, embraces within Previous purchases of the stocks of Hall of New York, 
its one hundred and eighty payes acareful digest of the ex- | and of Lee & Walker, of Philadelphia, had already increased 
perience and wisdom of the best fruit-growers. It is divided | the size of catalogues, which will now have to describe | 
into two parts, the first being devoted to “ Fruit Culture in | nearly or quite 2,000 different Music Books, and many thou. | 
General,” with special directions for laying out grounds, | sand pieces of Sheet Music, which will be at once arranged 
planting, and treatment. The second partis taken up with | and systematized so that an order for any known piece or 
the consideration of “Kinds of Fruit” those being pariicular- | book can be answered in a few moments. To keep up the 

ized which are adapted to the climate and soil of our Middle | supply, perhaps 500,000 pages (of Sheet Music) will be print- 

and WesterngStates, and which have obtained a permanent | ed per month, and the incessaat labor of a few steam presses | 
reputation. Without pretention to elaborate fullness, this | will be needed for books. 
well printed book meetsthe requirements of a manual for! Aithough large and persistent advertisers, Ditson & Co, | 
the use of the young or amateur fruit raiser, and is not’ can announce in this way but a small proportion of their | 


Sonas or P. P. Buitss. Edited and compiled by James 
R. Murray. Songs, Duetts and Quartettes. §S, Brainard’s 
Sons, Cleveland. 

Everything pertaining to this remarkable man is interest- 
ing, and this collection of songs will find many buyers be- 
cause of the associations that cling around his name. 
however, of a reul intrinsic value. 





How To Ratse Frurrs.—A Hand-book of Fruit Culture, 
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of (for instance) all the Instruction Books, all the School 
Music Books, all the Church Music Books, etc. etc., which 
are freely sent to ail requiring information. 

They are about to double the size of their Boston Store, 
which is the original one, and the head-quarters of publi- 
cation and advertising ; but their music may conveniently 
be examined at their sub-storesof Charles H. Ditsoa & Co 
843 Broadway, New York, (formerly Peters’ store), of J. E. 
Ditson & Co., Philadelphia, of Lyon & Healy, Chicago, and 
of Dobmeyer & Newhall, Cincinnati ; and also at any other 
of the principal Music Stores in the country. 


THOMPSON, Brown & Co. of Boston, Mass., will publish 
in April an university edition of an E:ementary Geometry, 
by W. F. Bradbury, Hopkins Master in the Cambridge High 
School. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for April is before us ; 
we always liked this “Journal,” not on account of the phre- 
nological knowledge in it, for we have not yet fully made 
up our mind whether there isa science in the wonderful con- 
formation cf the skull ; but we have liked it on account of 
the practical interest it took in man as being capable of great 
things. It is now as ably edited as ever, and in many re- 
spects improved. It presents several portraits, and valuable 
articles on a variety of subjects, among which education 
finds a prominent place. We heartily commend this valua- 
ble journal to our readers. 


On July 4, 1876, the “ Serial Science Society” was organ- 
ized in New York for the purpose of showing that modern 
scientific discoveries are confirmatory of the literal words of 
the Bible. Mr. 1.. 8. Benson is Secretary. Because scien- 
tific conclusions contradict the Mosaic version of creation, 
scientists denounce the latter, and boldly declare that the 
Bible is untrustworthy. They forget that their deductions 
are not defersible until they establish their premises, which 
not only rest on no proof, but are also incapable of proof + 
and consequently, their conclusions are entitled ts. no more 
consideration than what actually belongs to presumptions, 
assertions orassumptions. Hence, it is usual to find incon- 
gruity of views among scientists, even though strictly fol- 
lowing all the logical requirements of their reasoning. This 
society propose to fight infidels with their own weapons. 


LEE & SHEPARD say of T.W. Higgiason’s “ Young Folks’ 


| Book of American Explorers” ;“ It is distinctly a‘ new 


departure’ in cur historical literature. The book is a series 
of narratives of discovery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is aseries of ex- 
tracts from original narratives or early translations of such 
narratives, Thesa selections give a glimpse at the various 
nationalities engaged—Norse, Spanish, French, Dutch, En- 
glish, etc.; and are put together in order of time with the 
needful notes and explanations. The Traditions of the 
Norsemen, Columbus and his Companions, Cabot and Ver- 
razzano, the Strange Voyage of Cabeza de Vaca, the French 
in Canada, Fernando de Soto, the French in Florida, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, the Lost Colonies of Virginia, Unsuc- 
cessful New England Settlements, Capt. John Smith in Vir- 
ginia, Champlain on the warpath, Henry Hudson and the 
New Netherlands, the Pilgrims at Plymouth, tLe Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. 
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Ex Pres’t Grant, inthe only speech of any length which 
he was ever known to make—that to the Army of the Ten- 
nessee—has expressed the universal American conviction on 
the school question in his own terse style: “ Encourage free 
schools,and resolve that not one dollar appropriated for their 
support shall be appropriated to the support of any sectarian 
school. Resolve that neither the state or nation, nor both 
combined, shall support institutions of learning other than 
those sufficient to afford to every child the opportunity of a 
good common-school education, unmixed with sectarian, 
pagan, or atheistical dogmas. Leave the matter of religion 
to the family altar, the church, and the private school sup- 
ported entirely by private contributions, Keep the church 
and the state forever separate.” The respect which the peo- 
ple of the country cherish for General Grant will insure at- 
tention to these emphatic sentences. 
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According to Les Mondes, one of the wealthiest English 
velvet manufactures, Mr. Lister, worked hig way to success 
by years of patient lacor in search ofa way to utilize silk rags 
He began by buying up all such waste at less than a cent 
a pound; and up tothe year 1864, he had expended the im- 
mense sum of $1,312,500 in fruitless effur:s to tind a process. 

Nothing daunted, Mr. Lister continued his experiments; 
and within the past ten years, he has discovered a way of 
making the refuse into fine velvet. He carries on this indus- 
try at Manningiam, Eng., in an establishment which employs 
not merely 4000 workmen, but 283 travellers in all parts of 
the globe, whose sole business is to buy the waste. The 


wanting in many suggestions which the experienced pom-' works. They keep on hand, however, descriptive circulars | factory is said to have cost nearly $3,000,000, 
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Out of Work. 


The follewing poem was written by W 
Oland Bourne, and printed Dec. 27, 1860, in 
the Christian Intelligencer. Mr. Bourne 
‘well know is the author of some of the 
sweetest rhymes in the English Language ; 
he should write something besides the re- 
cords of the Board of Education. 





BY WILLIAM OLAND BOURNE. 


Suffering and sad, 
Knowing not where to go, 
Wandering the city through, 
Having no work to do, 

Wishing he had! 

Wishing all day in vain, 
With a heart filled with pain. 
And «hard bitter strain 

Driving him mad! 

What shall he do for bread ? 
Where shall he lay his head ? 
Saffering and sad! 


Cheerless and lone! 
There is no joy to him, 
There is no hope tor him, 
Tear drops his eyes bedim, 

Grief in his tone. 

Dark is the heavy cloud, 
Coming down like a shroud 
Over his spirit proud— 

Over it thrown, 

Where all was bright and fair, 
Placing a spectre there, 
Cheerless and lone ! 


Troubled with care ! 
With a strong manly arm, 
Wishing to do no harm, 
Finding in toil a charm, 
I hear his prayer ; 
With a strong pair of hands, 
Waiting the loved commands, 
Sadly he anxious stands, 
Sunk in dispair. 
Where shall we go and find 
Work for his arms and mind ? 
Troubled with care! 


Aching with dread! 
When the long, weary day 
Once more has passed away, 
And he goes home to lay 

Down on his bed ! 

What shall he say to her 
Who was his comforter ? 
Only the grief to stir— 

“T have no bread ; 

I have no work to do— 
I don’t know what to do!” 

Aching with dread! 


Sighing with fears! 
There are his little ones 
(Who has had sweeter ones? 
Who has had deafer ones ?) 

Waiting in tears. 

They have the hunger pain, 
In this broad land of grain,' 
And they look up in vain 

When he appears ; 

With a soul nearly wild, 
Clasping his guiltless child, 
Sighing with fears! 


Haunted by night! 
In his sad, fearful dream, 
Mournful the morrow seems, 
Even with sunny beams 
Neverso bright. 
There is no work to do 
All the wide city through— 
Let him the search pursue 
While there is light ; 
When the shades fall around, 
Still isthe toiler found 
Haunted by night! 


Brother, be strong! 
It shall not always be ; 
There is 2m joy for thee ; 
There are bright days to see— 
Do thou no wrong! 
Keep to the true and right ; 
Watch for the coming light - 





It shall break on thy sight, 
Though it be long. 

If thou shalt well endure, 

So shall thy soul be pure— 
Brother, be strong! 





The following poem resembling the above 
is claimed by an English contributor to the 
Glasgow Herald, named W. C. Cameron, who 
says “It was written on the 27th of August, | 
1861: that it was published in the Glasyow 
Examiner, September 7th, 1861. 


Out of Work. 





BY W. C. CAMERON, 


Out of work ! out of work ! 
Where"shall I go? 

Wandering the city through, 

Seeking some work to do, 
Backward and’fro! 

Knowing not}]where to gain 

Work forjmy hand or brain, 
Want pressing sore ! 

Cheerless in soul and mind,} 

Where shall I Jabor find ? 

Is there no friend so kind 
As work to bestow 
To keep death from my door ? 

Garments thread-bare and scant, } 

Sorrow, disease, and want, } 
Are all that I know— 
Where, where can I go? 





Out of work ! out of work! 

Laden with care ; 

Grief asa heavy cloud, 
Covering me with a shroud, 

A prey to dispair ! 
Searching the city through, 
Seeking some work to do, 

To give us our bread! 
Treading with weary feet 
Through every lane and stree‘, 
Deeming I’}] surely meet 

Some honest fare, 

By which we'll be fed ! 
For oh! it-is cheerless, sad, 
Driving me almost mad 

And wild with dispair, 
Getting no work to do! 


Out of work! out of work! 
With three dear little ones, 
What shall I do? 
Are there none found to give 
Work that will us relieve 
For the sake of my little ones ? 
What shall I say to them 
When hunger assaileth them 
And they ask for bread ?, 

Full is my cup of woe, 
How can I answer “ No! 
When they cry to be fed? 
Kind Heaven hear my prayer, 

Help me in my dispair, 
Send labor to do, 
And raiment and bread ! 


Out of work! out of work! 

Where shall I go? 

For work I am strong! 
When will this dreary night 
Give place to morning light— 

The lark’s matin sovg? 
When shall my willing hand 
Find labor to command— 

Want to o’erthrow— 

Sorrow and wrong ? 

Are prayers all useless—vain ? 
Must we but suffer pain, 

And misery know ? 

Where, where shall I go? 
Seeking for work to do, 
Wand’ ring the city through, 
Searching for work to do— 

Where, where can I go? 
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PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A book for every teacher and student. A crear and 





| SIMPLE euipe to masical knowledge and composition 


It covers the WHOLE GROUND in a manner so simple 


| as to be comprehended by the youngest pupil, In- 


cludes 730 questions, illustrated by 582 examples, It 
MEETS A WANT NEVER BEFORE MET. 
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PALMER'S SONG HERALD. 
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New Editions 
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GRAMMARS. 


‘Brown's FirstLincs of English Grammar $0.45 
Tustitutes of English Grammar 1.00 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the multi- 
tude of School Grammars which have Come in 
Competition with them, they have steadily 
favor. In perspicuous 
arrangement, accuracy in definition, fullness 
of illustration, and comprehensiveness of plan, 
they stand unrivaled, and are probably more 
extensively used throughout the United States 
than any other works on the subject. 

Brown's Grammar of English Grammars 

Over 1000 Pages, Royal 8 vo., 86.25, 

The “‘GRAMMAR Of ENGLISH GRAMMARS” is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every scholar 
should have a copy in his library. No teacher can be 
afford to be without it. 





The best recommendation of these POPU LAR 
WORKS. is, that Teachers, after making a tr 
|of the New Grammars published from time to 
| time, almost universally get tiied of them and RE«- 
INTRODUCE BROWN’S GRAMMAR, 








* We have introduced BRUWN’S Urabinar in piace 
of Hart's, and like it—consider it the Grammar, and 
will not be likely to change again very soon, 

Rev, A. Matrices, Prin, of Fort Plain Sem, and Col, 

Institute, Fort Plain, N. Y. 

‘Ihave introduced Brown's Grammar into my 
school in place of Bullion’s, I like Brown becau 
it presents grammatical analysis in easy leeson 
throughout etymology; because it is overflowin 
with examples and exercises for analysis and pa 
ing, requiring no auxiliary work ; because it explai 
difficult points in comprehensive language ; and be 
cause I think it is the most complete school gram 
mar in use,’ P. H. Crayton, Graud Rapids, Mich 

*‘Brown’s Grammar is unquestionably the Gram 
imaref the English ianguage. In an experience 0 
nearly thirty years in teaching, I have seen the fra 
ternity annually encou: tering a flood of new Gram 
mars, intending to submerge ‘Brown.’ But the stou 
»ld teacher refuses to be submerged; his solid 
onry resists the flood—which latter is itself an incon 
| [testable proof thata better Grammar than Brown’ 
has not been found.’ Bex, Mason, Yonkers Mil. Ac, 

‘Winona, April 17, 1868.—We are using Brown’ 

'rammar here, and bave been sinee 1864, I rega 
— as the Standard Text Books upon the subject in 

mrlanguage, Wo. F. PHevrs, Minn. State Nor. Sch. 
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tute,” warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
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The columns of the JOURNAL are open for discus- 
sions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those whe 
have practical skill communicate it to others, 


snnneciianptdiialaiaihdaitinaes sas 

Mr. WALKER Lorp’s poem “ Niagara” 
out of the present issue greatly to our regret, 
be looked for next week, 
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is crowded 
It may 


INDIFFERENT Teacuinc, Farr TEACHING, Goop 
TEACHING, EXCELLENT TEACHING. 

THE difference between these styles of teaching is 
hardly ever realized by parents, and it may also be! 
added, by even the authorities that are supposed to | 
be good judges. | What are the features that charac- | 
terize one, and are wanting in the other? What 
makes one the ornament of the most humble school- | 
room, and the other a hideous thing, however elegant | 
the walls and surroundings ? 

An answer to these questions will show why some | 
complain of tie cost of education ; 
point at it only gibe and jest ; 





others | 
and others again see | 
nought but short comings in the agents thereof. | 
Would, it were asked again, a parent complain if a 
teacher was doing as the best teachers do for his son 
or daughter? We can hardly believe it. It is be-| 
cause he feels something is wanting—that a stone is | 
given for bread, and a serpent instead of fish. He 
cannot define, but he can feel; he cannot correct but | 
he can complain. 
Many have pressed forward into the ranks as teach- | 
ers whose sole fear was ‘they could not pass an examin- 
ation ;’ no fear of responsibility for the influences | 
they should employ upon immortal minds ; no fear as 
to the kind of workmanship they should employ. But 
the pupils, ah, the pupils! ‘They will wake up some | 
day to realize that she, or he, who essayed to teach | 
them did it indifferently well. A longing that they 
might in their youth have been within the influence 
of such a one as they have since learned to know. 
Look, then, ye who teach, at these steps denoting 
your relative rank. Are you an INDIFFERENT TEACH- 
ER? A Poor Teacher? 
were hanged about your neck.’ Resolve that by 
God's grace you will be neither Indifferent nor Poor, 
but Good and Excellent. 


‘—eom 


also why 


ol 


—- 


‘Better that a millstone) 


—it is a reflection of the Kame-life. Once parents 
were careful as to what children heard, but not so 
now-a-days. The news-carrier unfolds his budget of gos- 
sip and scandal before them. It is no wonder that the 
daughter, instead of stepping into life fresh as a rose 
just plucked from its stem, lacks modesty and reserve ; 
she is tossed out into the sea of life without a pilot, 
and without the strong-influences that come from a 
judicious parental restraint. | No wonder thousands 
are wrecked. And the teacher must enter upon her 
work aware of this powerful Gulf Stream in American 
society. She must meet these ev'l tendencies daily 
as they arise. Children hear more than is even be- 
lieved ; they get much at school that awakens their 
curiosity. To prevent betraying that they hear they 
learn to be very sly, so that in time they pretend to 
study their lessons and yet hear every word that is 
said. The affairs of the school, the relations of the 
officers to the teachers, of teachers to others is pretty 
well known to them. Hence the teacher should de- 
termine that no deteriorating influence shall emanate 
from the school-room. 
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Unpaid Labor. 


THE attention of the public has been turned to the 





teachers by the discussion of their value, which has | 


been going on. And it is admitted by all who are | 
judges that there is no such thing as paying them in 
money. Their services are too valuable. The teacher 
has given more than has been returned to him. He 
has received $1000 and has given $5000 of work, yea, 
he has given priceless labor for the sum he has receiv- 
ed. The greater part of his work is not paid for be- 


| 


what fells. |The dull pupil receives extra drilling, he 
gets twice as many questions as the other. This shows, 
conclusively, that the teacher fills up his measure of 
work to the brim, yea, he lets it run well over. But 


| the moral efforts of the teacher are wholly unrecogniz- 


ed in the pay-roll. | He must be a moral person it is 
true. But what parent would tolerate a teacher that 
did not frown upon eve1y sign of impurity, that did 
not hate lying and deceit, encourage truth and honesty, 
nourish the growth of every virtuous germ, and finally 
present himself a model for upright and just speaking 
and doing. Whatever a teacher might accomplish as 
a mathematician or as a linguist, he would never be 
forgiven if he did not clearly distinguish between right 
and wong, 

True, ‘it is not nominated in the bond’ that he 
shall request John to stay after school, and, in a kind 
voice tell him of errors that are no breaches of school- 
room law, and yet which are symptoms a wise eye 
cannot neglect, denoting that the feet are beginning 
to go astray. This field is limitless, indeed. It is 
bounded by the teachers conscientiousness only ; the 
larger this is, the larger the field is, 

All of. this work the true teacher must do. It is 
unseen of man, the pupil does not realize its value, 
the parent does not know that is done. It is not paid 
for in dollars and cents. But there is a Treasury 
| where such services are counted. 





NEW YORK CITY. 
The College of the City of New York. 





THE Trustees met on Wednesday, and considered 


cause there is no way of estimating it; it is not ‘ writ |the reports of the minority and majority of the Ex- 
in the bond’ that he should give it, yet he does and | ecutive Committee on the proposed ‘new by-law.’ 


does it freely. 
health of the pupil. 

may lay the foundation for a deadly disease unless 
there is a solicitous oversight. There may be an over 
worked body and brain. The teacher is interested 


with the choicest things the father and mother possess, | 


—the children. 
health and need constant watchfulness. The cold 
draft from doors and windows, the going out nncover- 
,ed, or into a pouring rain—these are guarded against, 
\for the teacher knows that else sickness ani death 
may ensue. While the teacher is not employed for 
this purpose, yet he does and will most cheerfully see 
to the health of his pupils. He will ventilate the | 
rooms, he will see that the pupil is clean as to cloth- 
|ing and person. Here isa large field for unpaid labor 
|and our teachers are performing it, and doing it as if | 
they were paid for it. 

The teacher is supposed to teach certain studies, as 
reading and spelling. But this is but a small part of 
what he does to improve his pupils. The good teach- 
er causes his pupils to be bright and intelligent, to be 
thoughtful and investigative. True, he is not so re- 
‘| quired to do in his contract, nor is he paid extra 
| therefor, yet he will do it nevertheless. 

He awakens an interest in history, and he advises 
his pupils to read various authors, yea, he goes so far 
as to procure the volumes for them; or he exhibits 
some specimens of natural history, and seeing the 
kindling eye, he gives extra time to furnish informa- 
tion sought for. ‘ Whence these beautiful maps’ we 
said to Vice-Principal Hess, of Grammar School 
Thirteen. ‘They*have been drawn by my pupils.’ 
‘Do you require them to draw them?’ ‘No, they 
desire to draw them to make the history plainer and 
more interesting, and I stay with them for the pur- 





The Teacher’s Influence. 


Ir is conceded that one of the greatest detects of tne 
age is in the ‘fast’ character of our boys and girls. 
Their behavior does not befit the children of a Repub- 
lic ; for it does not treat others as though they were e- 
gals even. This cast of character comes from the homes 


pose, 


Here were walls covered with maps enlarged from 
the History; here was an interested class ; 
the teacher giving most cheerfully an hour or two per 

day that he might have retained to himself. And the 
teacher knows that this is of the highest importance 
ito the well-being of his pupils. 


| ete, 


Some of them are in very delicate | 


the present’ by-law really means this. 


It appezrs in the solicitude for the | It says, ‘The Professor who is Principal of the Intro- 
The parent knows that a pupil | ductory Class shall have the immediate direction and 


superintendence of the Tutors when employed in that 
Class, and shall be responsidle to the President, etc., 
, 

The majority's report proposed, to give thech arge 
of the Introductory Department up to Prof. Scott, 
who is nominally Principal for these reasons. (1) That 
(2) That in 
1870 the classes were so changed that it became in 
fact, a High School, and as such has been quite dif- 
ferent from an introductory department. (3) That the 


discipline of the department is necessarily different 


here was | 


The extra work, is | 


from the College,—and demands as head master a per- 
son with a long experience among young lads; and'that 
the present principal is the only one 1n_ the whole in- 
stitution who has had such experience. (4) That un- 
less the said principal has entire control of his de- 
partment disagreements will surély arise. (5) Presi- 
dent Webb shows the plan to be expedient. 

The minority object to this. They say; (1) That 
the new by-law would make two institutes, destroy the 
unity of the College and thus impair its usefulness. (2) 
That the College as constituted at present is meeting 
with success and satisfying the popular demands as 
never before. '(3) ‘That a trial of a system for twenty- 
four years has shown it to be a good one. (4) That 
the Board of Trustees only intended (by giving Prof. 
Scott the title of Principal of Introductory Depart- 
ment) to make him an assistant to the Principal ; 
that it should not have been done, no assistant should 
be called a Principal ; that he has never given instruc- 
tion in Political Philosophy or Methods of Teaching, 
and is merely an assistant in charge of the pupils in 
the building on Twenty-second street. (5) That it 
is of the highest importance that each Professor should 
have the direction of the instruction of pupils who are 
fitting to enter his classes. (6) That unless one sys- 
tem prevails great loss will result to the pupils as will 
readily be seen by considering the instruction in Mod- 
ern Languages. (6) That really the College has no 


need of a Principal of the Introductory Classes, that 
the duties are light, and that the appointment was 
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only made to give a place to Prof. Scott. That the 
sum of $4,750 is thus uselessly spent, that a tutor 
could do the work and thus save $4,000 per year. (7) 
Finally that it is contrary to the law which provides 
only fora College and not for a College and High 
School. 
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The Nautical School. 





We hope the zeal shown by the principals of our public 
schools to increase the number and capacity of their pupils 
will not be checked by the recent publication of a circular 
setting forth the object and advantages ,of the New York 
Nautical School “St. Mary’s,” and the requisite acquir- 
ments of applicants for admission. 

The qualification that the applicant must be between the 
ages of 15 and 20 years, should be particularly noticed. The 
vocation of many must be decided at such age. With the 
present benetits our schools afford, boys between the ages 
of 15 and 20 years are prepared to leave the grammar 
school to continue their education in some higher institute 
or commence commercial life, Of these, are many who 
have received from books or sea-faring men such a strong 
desire for the sea, that many a gale would not blow away 
the yearning, nor dashing seas wash away the passion. 
Why then sbould not all who are old enough be given the 
opportunity which the nautical school system presents? By 
it, they not only continue their studies, but receive the dis- 
cipline so necessary to their future success in life. 

In daily association with the officers, who are also the in- 
structors, they are taught the importance of politeness; and 
a leave of absence placesthem under home influence each 
Sunday, unless deprived of this privilege by misconduct. 

On board the St. Mary’s are found all comforts, advan- 
tages and privileges that can be consistently given, while 
the annual reports of the surgeon testify the good health of 
the boys, 

No one can better understand and appreciate than a 
teacher, the importance of encouraging in boys a whole- 
some desire to carefully prepare themselves for future work. 
This fact, together with the energy displayed by the Board 
of Education in the management of this new branch of in- 
struction, should cause all our teachers to aid it by explain- 


ing the intention and advantages of the system to all of | 


all of their pupils who have a longing for the sea, 
In our number of March 17th, we have described the ob- 
ject and importance of the school and the applicants’ requir- 


ed qualifications ; we shall follow with much interest, the | 
boys who have already commenced cruising in some of the | 


finest ships out of New York. 
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Colored School No. 1. 


Last week Colored School No. 1 celebrated the 72d birth. | 


day of their former principal, the Rev. John Peterson, who 
was for over forty years the principal of this school. Mr. 
Peterson was unable to attend owing to his advanced age 
and the severity of the weather: therefore a beautiful bas- 
ket of flowers, a tribute froin the teachers and scholars of 
the school, which wag to have been presented to Mr. Peter- 
son, was sent to his residence. A fine programme which 
had been arranged by Mrs. Ferris, the Principal, was gone 
through with by the pupils, who did themselves and teachers 
great credit by the manner in which they executed it. 
CITY NOTES. 


EProf. Ebel] departed last week with a party of fifteen | 


young ladies for a tour in Europe. The steamship Frisia was 


selected. The pupils proceed directly to Berlin, where they | 


study until June 30, leave for Dresden, seeing its sights in 
carriages for three days, and they then travel through Sax- 
ony, Switzerland and Prague. After visiting the cathedrals 
and palaces of Prague they then wil] journey along the banks 
of the Danube to Vienna. Then along the shores of the Ad- 
Tiatic to Venice, where they will spend four days, one day in 
Verona, twoin Milan, and thence to Lake Como, then by 
arriages to the shoresof Lake Maggiore, and thence by 
steamboat che length of the lake to Baveno ; from Baveno 
by carriage through the Simplon Pass, spending the night 
on the summit of the pass, the Hospice Simplon ; down intu 
the Rhone Valley, by the Rhone to Brigne, to Martigney, 
to the valley of Chamounix, by Mont Blanc, to Lake Gene- 
Va ; two days in Geneva, the length of Lake Geneva by steam- 
boat to Montrena and to the Castle of Chillon, to Berne, i u- 
zerne, to Baden Baden, Heidelberg, Frankfort ; along the 
Rhine to Cologne, then to Brussels, Paris (to which eight 
days will be devoted), London, Melrose, Edinburgh and to 
Glasgow. The next division ofthe Spring class will 
embark on April 12 onthe Hamburg line steamship Gel- 
lert. 





| The Primary Department of Grammar Scheol No. 69 was 
| examined by the City Supts., the last week in March, Supt. 
Fanning examined the first grade in Arithmetic. The fol- 
lowing are some of the examples given—or similar ones. 
Aman putin a bank 845 dollars. and afterwards 325 duvl- 
lars; he drew out 747, how many did he have left in the 
hank? Divide 34,247 by 4. Bought 4 lbs. of cheese at 16 
cents and gave a dollar bill, how much change should I re- 
ceive back ? Bought 4 loaves of at bread 8 cents a loaf with 
, 50 cents, how much change will be received? 7 plus 9 plus 
} 7 plus 7 minus 2 plus 7 are how many ? 

Many in the class could pass a good examination ; There 
| appeared to be many present who had not been in attend- 
ance at school long. It isa new school and new pupils are 
| coming in, but it is sure to be a good one; the principals 
and the assistants are worthy of praise. 





St. MAry’s Hospital for children, 407 West 34th street. 
Bishop H. Potter, President, admits sick children, not suf- 
fering from contagious diseases, free. 114 have enjoyed its 
care during the last year ; but many have been turned away 
for want of room. The managers desire to enlarge the 
premises occupied and increase accommodations for patients, 
Visitors will be welcome any day from 11 to 12 o'clock aM, 
and from 2 to 4 P.M. 


Tuk /2d annual exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design was opened to the public on Tuesday, the 3d inst., 
| The exhibition is a good one ; the contributions from Amer- 
| ican artists in Europe are among the more attractive paint- 
| ings 





| A Visit TO A Music Scioon.—The city of New York has 
| Schools of ali kinds within its limits, among them the New 
| York Conservatory will attract attention and*repay a visit. 
| It is situated at No. 5 East 14th street, and occupies a series 
of elegant. and commodious avartments. We inspected sev- 
eral rooms and found the evidence of a large and pleased 

patronage. Prof. 8. N. Griswold, the Director, is one of the 
most courteous of men, From him we learned that both vo- 
cal and instrumental music classes are in progress during 
every day of the year except Sundays. Instruction is given 
in vocal music, both sacred and secular, in instrumental mu- 
sic on the piano, organ, violin, guitar, etc. The teachers em- 
ployed are without doubt some of the best in the country, 
and the pupils are conscious of being well taught and of 
making rapid progress. We are satisfied from the hour we 
spent in the building that the work is done here with earn- 
eetness and fidelity, and that the citizens of New York ap- 
preciate the school. Young people were coming and going, 
pianos were sounding in all directions, voices trilling songs 
in English and German, and all evincing activity and pros- 
| perity. 
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BROOKLYN. 


Pusiic Scnoon No. 34.—Mr. A. V. Davis, the principal, 
| bas finished his semi annual examination. Besides the 
| usual primary and Grammar departments, there is a branch 
| primary in another building. The total attendance 1s about 

1,300 pupils. At the last examinat on for teachers’ licenses 

Mr. Davis sent an academic class of twelve to be evamined, 
| all of whom passedwith an average of 91 1 8 per cent., which 
| we believe was the highest per cent. received by any class 

graduating from the Brooklyn schools. The reputation of 
| the school does not diminish at all under the management 
| ot this excellent principal. 
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LETTERS. 


| Marshalltown, Iowa, March 31, 1877. 


| To the Editor of the New York Scuoou JounNaAL. 
Dear S1r :—Schoels in this part of the country and es- 





length of time, yet the Supt. of Schools seems to be al! that 
is talked of yet, or all that is thought of, so you can easi- 
ly judge how strong a hold our “educational system” hae 
on the mind of the community at large. 

Our schools are pleasant, our buildings are for the most 
part very good indeed, and pupils seem to think that schoo? 
is not such a bad place as it is often described but not seen 
here, MANITONE, 


To the Editor of the New Yoru ScHoor JouRNAL : 


“ Justice’s” son ceems to be stirring up a tempest in a teax 
pot. ‘ Justice” says the boy can’t write a composition, and 
wants to know the reason. “ Progress’’ lays it to the text- 
book he studies, and intimates that Kiddle’s edition of Goolé 
Brown is responsible. “ Rufus” declares it to be the fault 
of the teacher. Poor teacher ! he or she is generally madé 
the scapegoat. Now I have a third theory: the boy is stv- 
pid, and couldn’t write a composition even if he had been 
through the “ Illustrated Lessons’”’ which “ Progress” recour- 
mends from cover to cover, or had Pestalozzi’s help to sur. 
mount the difficulties of Goold Brown. This hypothesis wil? 
fully account forthe milk in the cocoanut, don’t you think 
so? COMMON SENSE. 


“ LANGUAGE VERSUS GRAMMAR.” 
To the Editor of the NEw York ScHoon JOURNAL : 

Sir : The divorce sought for in this case by your corres™ 
pondent “ Progress’ (JOURNAL March 24) on the complaint 
of “ Justice (March 17) should be nonsuited, as per argu- 
ment of “ Rufus” (31st.) Discussion being invited on so im— 
portant a subject, will you allow, in your valuable paper, ® 
few more lines in reference to it ; applicable also to various 
other studies, 

Whatever may be taught in schools, as Language lessone, 
should be collected and arranged in such a method as to 
form a complete and simple whole. In my opinion we have 
nothing so good for this purpose as Brown’s Grammar, by 
omitting much under the heading of Analysis (a mere child 
of the fashion of the day.) ° 

Text books have their own special part in education, and 
teachers theirs’ ; each distinct from the other, while mutu- 
ally necessary. A book gotten up to supply the teacher's 
place would be too cumbersome for use, and would be nec- 
essarily mechafica!. Through it, teachers and scholars would 
fall into single beaten track, ‘and lose that individuality 
which should apply to time, place and circumstances. 

A text book should be the outlined memorandum that 
guides the teacher and class in returning to a calmly cen- 
sidered course, when oral instruction and general informa- 
tion touching on the subject lead them away for the time 
being. How often does oral instruction lose itselt in vacan- 
cy for want of a guide to check its ventursome wings! Such 
a guide is found in the next lesson of a well chosen text- 
book. On the other hand, the teacher should be the ex- 
pounder and developer of the formulas supplied by the text 
book ; lesson by lesson as he meets them. 

Your correspondent “ Progress” mentions “ Quackenbos’ 
Illustrated Lessons in our Language” ! An excellent book 
no doubt, that could have been written only by a thorough 
teacher, and one who, knowing the shortcoming in his pro- 
fersion, took this method te remedy the evil. But excellent 
as the work is, it will not answer the purpose of a class book. 
It is useful for any teacher, and the inexperienced should 
study from it, but the qualified teacher must have that, or 
similar information, in his mind to engraft into the class on 
every occasion that presents itself in developing what is 
compactly and simply krought together in such a book as 
Brown’s Grammar, 

M. LL. 
To the Editor of the New York Scnoo. JOURNAL: 
My first school, which was taught in an adjoining county 


| at the then fair wages of $1.124¢ per week, boarding around, 


pecially of this (Marshal) county, are not beckward, or | jg stil) fresh in mind, and is rich in experiences of a novel 


| in the least tardy to grasp at any good thing that presents 
| itself or any improvement that is found to be within reach. 
| Our county is young in years, and of course compared with 
| New York schools is entirely in the rear. Yet the teachers 
are earnest and thoughtful, fuli of western dash and vim, 
too much so, it may be in some cases. Still our last years 
| Normal School wasa grand success, and was attended by 
| about two hundred and fifty teachers, who all seemed 
‘ready and willing to improve the many advantages offered 
by such a school. 
| The spring term of the schools is just now begun and un- 
| der the most favorable circumstances, too, and cannot fail 
of being productive of much good, asa general feeling of 
| satisfaction seems to exist all over the country, and both 
| teachers, and patrons are alike interested in the good 
| work. 
This coming fall there is to be a County Supt. of School 
| elected, at the géneral election, for a term of two years, avd 
though there is also to be a Treasurer, Auditor, Sheriff and 
anumber of County Board of Supervisors for the same 





and absurd character, and perhaps the most absurd idea of 
the whole was that a young miss of sixteen should assume 
to direct the minds of seventy younger children. I am sure 
I would not know now what to do with such a crowd of un- 
graded pupils in suck a room and with such inconveniences 
—and yet, after the lapse of many years, I am certain that 
in thisand in adjoining counties, schools are being conduct+ 
ed in a similar manner with similar results. 

The reasons for this condition of things at the presentftime: 
are very apparent to any one who is familiar with the sys 
tem of examining und certifying teachers for the district 


school, 
Our city schools are at present under the supervision of 


Supt. A. K. Beale, who had succeeded in introducing many 
improvements during the past two years. There are over 
forty teachers employed in our schools, all but two being 
ladies. The salaries range from $280 to $900 for lady teach - 
ers, gentlemen receiving $1200 and $1800. 

Ten teachers are employed in the Arsenal Street Build- 
ing, and the pupils number over 400 in eight grades. 


8 NEW YORK SCHOOLJOURNAL 








We have just finished our preliminary examination, the 
plan and result of which as well as some of my own plans 
and methods of recitation and of discipline I would like to | 
have discussed, criticized and compared with those of other 
schools of similar grades. 
£. There are some questions which I would like to have an 
swered through your columns: 

1st. Are the candidates for the position of teacher in the | 
New York city schools required to pass examination for the | 
same ? . 

2d. Are the graduates of the high school considered suf- 
ficiently prepared for teaching in your Schools without spe- 
cial training ? 

3d. What isthe test of the Teacher’s qualifications for 
promotion or retention in schools ? 

4th. Do the patrons of the Schools ever take the trouble to | 
visit them ? z. 

Watertown, N. Y. 











| 


Nore.—The bad grammar and curious composition in 
Mrs. Wallace's ‘‘ Trip to Europe” last week, were ue ad 
the imp of the office, not to the writer nor the editor, 


"ea, 


Battle of Bunker Hill. 


(FOR RECITATION.) | 
“ The 17th of Jane, 1775, saw the four New England Col- | 
onies standing side by side, to triumph or to fall together. 
War on their own soi! and at their own doors, was indeed | 
a strange work to the yeomanry of New England ; but their 
consciences were convinced of its necessity, their country | 
called them to it, and they did not withhold themselves | 
from the perilous trial. The ordinary occupations of lite were | 
abandoned ; the plow was staid in the unfinished furrow ; 
wives gave up their husbands, and mothers gave up their 
Sons, to the battles of a civil war. 


Death might come, in | 


honor on the field, it might come, in disgrace on the scaf-| 
fold, For either and for both they were prepared. | 

“ The battle of Bunker Hill was attended witii most im- 
‘portant effects beyond its immediate result as a military en 
gagement. ,It created at once a stave of open, public war.— 
There could now be no longera question of proceeding 
against individuals, as guilty of treaso= or rebellion. That | 
fearful crisie was past, The appeal now lay to the sword, 
sand the only question was, whether the spirit and resources 
of the people would hold out till the object should be ac- | 
‘complished, All now saw that if America fell, she would 
mot fall withcut a struggle. Men felt sympathy and regard. 
as well as surprise, when they beheld these infant States, 
emote, unknown, unaiced, encounter the power of England 
and in the first considerable battle, leave more of their ene- 
‘mies dead on the field in proportion to the number of com 
‘atants, than they had recently known in the wars of Eu- 
rope. 

“ Our history and our condition, all that is gone before us 
sand all that surrounds us, authorise the belief that popular 
government may yet ba as purable and permanent as any 
other system. We know, indeed, that in our country any 
eotheris impossible. The principle of Free Government 
adheres to the American soil. It is bedded in it, immovable 
as its mountains. There remains to us a great duty of de. 
fence and pr¢servation ; and there is open to us also a noble 
‘pursuit to which the spirit of the times strongly invites us. 
ur proper business is improvement. Let our age be the} 
age of improvement. In a day of peace, let us advance the | 
arts of peace aud the works of peace. Let us develope the re- 
sources of our land, call forth its powers, build up its in- 
stitutions,° promote all its great interests, and see whether 
we also, in our day snd generation, may not perform some- 
 1ing worthy to be remembered. 

* Let us cultivate a truefspirit of union and harmony. In 
pursuing the great objects which our condition points out to 
us, let us act under a settled conviction, and a habitual feel- 
ing, that these States are one country, Let our conceptions 
‘be enlarged to the circle of our duties. Let us extend our 

ideas over the whole of the vast field in which we are call- 
-ed to act. Let our object be, ‘ Our Country, our whole Coun- | 
try, and nothing but our Country.’ And by the blessing of | 
‘God, may that country itself become a vaet and splendid 
monument, not of oppression and terror, but of wisdom, of 
peace and of liberty, upon which the world may gaze with 
admiration for ever."—DANIEL WEBSTER. 
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Kansas. 

The Legislature has placed Normal instruction within 
the reach of every teacher and every school district of the 
State. The law is that the County Superintendents of 
Py lic Instructien shall hold annually, in their respective 
counties, fora term of not less than four weeks, a Normal 


The County Superintendent of Public Instruction, with 
the advice and consert of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, shall determine the time and place of hold- 
ing such Normal] Institutes, and shall select a conductor 
and instructors for the same. Provided. That no person 
shall be paid from the Institute funds for service as conduc- 
tor or instructor of said Institute who has not received a 
certificate from the State Board of Examiners as to his 
special qualifications for thet work. 

To defray the expenses of said Institute, the County 
Superintendent shall require the payment of a fee of one 
dollar from each candidate for a teacher's certificate, and 
the payment of one dollar registration fee for each person 
attending the Normal Institute; and the Board of County 
Commissioners may appropriate, as may by them be deem- 


| ed necessary for the further support of such Institutes: 


Provided such appropriation does not, in any year, exceed 
the sum of one hundred dollars. 

It shall be the duty of the State Superinteadent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, annually, when fifty persons have registered 
as members of the Normal Institute,in any county organiz- 
ed under the provisions of the act, and have paid the re- 
quired registration fee, to certify the same to the Auditor 
of the State who shall forward the same to the County 
Treasurer of said county an order on the Treasurer of the 


State for the sum of fifty dollars, to be paid out of any | 
money appropriated for that purpose; which amount the | 


County Treasurer shall place to the credit of the “ Normal 
Institute Fund.’”’ And the sum of three thousand dollars, 
or so much thereof as may be required, is hereby appropri- 
ated for the purposes herein named for the fiscal year end- 


| ing June 30, 1678, and the sawe amount for the fiscal year 


ending June 30. 
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Repeopling Palestine. 





The population of Palestine is double what it was ten 
years ago, the new comers being Jews, and chiefly from 
Russia, Three years ago such an influx took place to Sa- 
phed, in Galilee, that there were no houses to receive the 
immigrants, and many had to camp out. A plot of ground 
near Jerusalem was lately sold for twenty times its former 
price. Building goes on by night as well as day. Two lit- 
tle colonies have settled just outside Jaffa Gate. 

The real causes of this migration are, first, that only re- 
cently could a Jew own land in Palestine without becom- 
ing a Turkey subject ; and secondly, the new jaw in Russia 
(1874) by which all Jews must be enrolled for military ser- 
vice. Itis probable that Russia recently contained one- 
third of the Jewish race ; and just now they begin to feel 
the pressure of military demands upon them. 

——_—-¢ —» o @ »—___-—_ -— 
NEW MUSIC, 

S. BRArNARD's Sons have sent vhe following ; 

Till the Clouds go By,’ song and chorus, Jas. M. North. 
‘Her Face is a Gaiden of Flowers,’ song and chorus, 

Chas. E. Prior. 
‘Woodland Beauty,’ waltz, R. E. Henninges. 
* Hold the Fort,’ march, Theo. Bendix. 
‘ Touch the Sleeping Strings,’ song and chorus, H.C. Work. 
‘ Water Cresses,’ song, Jules La Fort. 
* Strawberries,’ song, do. do. 
‘ Pictures of Fairy Land,’ piano, Joseph Varey. 
‘Sweet Remembrance,’ waltz, R. Banfi. 
‘One Little Word,’ song and chorus, Frank Howard, 

F. Helmick sends— 

‘ He Holds the Fort of Heaven,’ song and cho , Chas. Baker. 





THE TELEPHONE, ‘n its present form, consists of a pow- 
erful compound, permanent magnet, tc the poles of which 
are attached ordinary telegraph coils of insulated wire. in 
front of the poles, surrounded by these coils of wire, is 
placed adiaphragm of iron. A mouthpiece to converge the 
sound upon this diaphragm substantially completes the ar- 
rangement The motion of steel or iron in front of the 
poles of a magnet creates a current of electricity in coils 
surrounding the poles of the magnet, and in the duration of 
the current of electricity coincides with the duration of the 
motion of the steel or iron moved or vibratedin the prox- 
imity of the magnet. When the human voice causes the 
diaphragm to vibrate, electrical undulations are induced in 
the coils environing the magnets precisely analagous to the 
undulations of the air produced by that voice. These coils 


| are connected with the line wire, which may be of any 


length, provided the insulation be good. The undulations 
which are induced in these coils travel through the line- 
wire, and passing through the coils of an instrument of pre- 
cisely similar construction at the distant station, are again 





Instit. ‘- ‘the istruction of teachers and those desirous 
“to tear »-ovided, that in the sparsely settled portions of 


resolved into air undulations by the, diaphragmfof this in- 
' strument.> 


the State, two or more counties may be united in holding 
one Normal Institute, as her®nafter provided. 


COME NOW AND LET US REASON TOGETHER. 


Why do people so frequently say to Dr. Pierce, “I sup- 
pose your Golden Medical Discovery cures everything? ’ 
Because it has been the practice of knavish charlatans to 
manufacture worthless nostrums and attempt to dupe the 
ignorant and credulous by recommending them to cure 
every torm of disease, To such an extent has this been 
practiced that it is no wonder that inany have acquired pre- 
judices against all advertised remedies. But Dr. Pierce 
does not advertise his standard preparations as “ cure-alls,” 
does not claim that they will perform miracles, but simply 
publishes the fact that they have been developed as specifics 
for certain forme of disease for which he recommends them, 
after having tested their efficacy in many hundred cases 
with the most gratifying success. It is a fact known to 
every wellinformed physician that many single remedies 
possess several different properties, Quinine, for instance, 
has a tonic quality, which suggests its use in cases of debili- 
ty ; an anti-periodic, by which it is efficacious in ague ; and 
a febrifuge property which renders it efficacious in cases of 
fever. The result of ite administration will also vary with 
the quantity given and the circumstances under which it is 
employed. Se, likewise, the Golden Medical Discovery pos- 
sesses both pectoral and alterative, or blood-cleansing pro- 
perties of the highest order. By reason of these two 
prominent properties it cures two classes of diseases. First, 
those of the respiratory organs, as throat, bronchial, and 
lung affections, chronic coughs and asthma, and second, 
diseases of the blood and glandular system, in which affec- 
tions all skillful physicians employ alteratives, asin cases 
of blotches, eruptions, ulcers swellings, tumors, absceses, 
and in torpor of the liver or “ billiousness.”’ While its use 
is, by its combination of properties, suggested in cases of 
pulmonary consumption, yet you need not take it expecting 
it will cure youit your lungs are half consumea, nor be 
| cause it is recommend asa blood medicine would its pro- 
prietor advise you to take it expecting it to cure cancer. It 
will not perform miracles, but it will cure many grave 

forms of disease. 





* GOOD WORDs.” 

Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, of Springfield, Mass., the pub- 
lishers of “‘ Webster’s Dictionary,” say of Mr. P. K. Deyo, 
“ The advertisiug done for us by you has always been emi- 
cently satisfactory, particularly in regard to position, dis 
play and thoughtful regard of the advertiser's interests.’ 
We cannot see that an advertiser has anything more to ask 
of an agent than a‘ thoughtful regard of his interests.’ 

The cut of an open copy of Webster's Dictionary which 
from time to time embellishes the columns of nearly every 
paper of this country was an idea of Mr. Devo, and it has be- 
come as well known asthe likeness of Washington or 
Greeley. 

These are well deserved words. Mr. Deyo holds an excel- 
lent rank ; he is a just man and apt in business. 





The rivalry existing between School Trustees of different 
localities and districts in the selection of school desks has 
awakened a determination on the part of manufacturer to ex 
cel in styles and merit of their desks. 

The fame of the Stirling School Furniture Co, tor‘firstjclass 
work and fair dealing has become so generally known that 
their desks are sought for by every board of Trustees that 
know of them. This Company have an agenoy at 83 Nassau 
street where samples of their desks may be seen. Mr E. R. 
Beach, their agent has lately moved trom 8°5 Broadway to 
his new quarters at 83 Nassau street, Room 2, where he 
will be glad to see all his patrons and friends. 





Heating by Steam. 


The present method of heating by steam does not date 
very far back. After its invention, it was found to present 
many advantages on account of its perfect safety, and be- 
cause it wazin all cases undercontrol. It has especially 
found favor in our public schools. We have lately exam- 
ined the apparatus put up by Mr. John Nealin Grammar 
school No. 69, and with much satisfaction. It consists of 
two boilers in the cellar, from which pipes are taken to all 
parts of the building. It has had a severe trial during the 
past winter, and has proved tohave the capacity to keep 
every room at the required temperature in all weathers. Ali 
the recitation rooms have two radiators; the assembly 
rooms have ten. Each radiator bas a return pipe for the 
condensed steam, so that there is no noise made by the steam 
using the water asa hammer. The promptnuess with which 
a radiator heats up when the steam is turned on is worthy 
ot notice. The whole apparatus is well constructed. Mr. 
Elgas, the accompl:shed principal, bears testimony to its 
perfect efficiency. He says, “ It is a perfect apparatus ; we 
are always supplied with plenty of heat, no matter how cold 
it isoutside.” It is plain, by inspection, that Mr. John 
Neal has built it witi: a mechanical nicety and thoroughness 
that merits all praise. After inspecting it on every floor, 
we can but wish every one of our schools were es well sup- 
plied as No. 69 is. Mr. Neal isa practical workman, He 
takes an honest pride in his work. He gives his own per- 
sonal supervision to the putting un of the apparatus, and 
can thus satisfy the most critical and exacting. We heartily 
recommend Mr. John Neal as a capable and efficient manu- 
facturer of steam heating apparatus. Besides thiz evidence 
ot his workmanship, there are many other pablic schools 
that have been furnished by him ; and all speak in praise of 
results. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 








Standard Educational Works 


PUBLISHED BY 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 


No. 5 BARCLAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


ANDERSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


In whole or in part is used in the I ublic Schools of 114 
of the 171 cities which according to the last United 
States census, contain more than 10,000 inhabitaata 


each. 

The total ulation of these 171 cities amounts to 

8,574,921. The total population of the 114 cities using 
*Anderson’s Histories is 6,542,352. 

Anderson’s Historical Series is also used in the Pub- 
School th is of lier cities and towns, as 
well as in numerous Colleges, Academies and Semina- 
ries, in all parts of the country. 


The series comprise the followiug Works :— 


A Junior Class History of the United States. 
Iilustrated with hundreds of portraits, views, maps, 
etc. Price $1.00 

A Grammar School History of the United States 
Annotated ; and illustrated numerous portraits and 
views, and more than forty maps. many of which are 
colored, 300 pp.16mo. Price $1.20. 

A Pictorial School History of the United States 
Fully i!luetrated with maps, portraits, vignettes, &c. 
404 pp. 12mo. Price $1.65, 

A Manual of General History. 

Illustrated with beautifully colored maps showing 
the changes in the political divisions of the world, 
and giving the location of impertant places, 419 pp. 
12mo. Price $2.00. 

A School History of England. 

Tilustrated with colored maps rhowing the geograph- 
ical changes in the country at different per:ods. 300 
pages. 12mo. Price $1.60. 

Aaderson’s Bloss’s Ancient Histories. 
Illustrated with colored maps and a chart. 
12mo. Price $2.00, 

The Historical Render, 

Embracing selections iu prose and verse, from stan- 
dard writers of Ancient and Modern History. 12mo, 
544 pp, Price $1.80. 

The United States Reader, 

Embracing selections from eminent American histo- 
rians, orators, statesmen and poets, with explanato- 
ry observations, notes, &c. The whole arranged so 
as totorm a complete class-manual ofjUnited States 
History. 12mo. 414 pp. Price $1.50. 


A School History of Remec, of Greece, and of 
France, in preparation. 





445 pp: 





LANCUACE AND CRAMMAR. 


By Atowzo RED, Instructor in English Grammar in 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, and 
BrarnarpD KEtL.oaa, A.M., Professor of English Lan- 

e and Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate and 
hnic Institute. 

Graded Lessons in English. 

An elementary English Grammar, consisting of one 

hundred practical lessons, carefully graded and ad- 

apted to the class-room. 144pp. l6mo., bound in 
linen, $0.50. 

GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH has met with an 
immense success. More than 10,000 copies have been 
sold within three months of its publication, 

It bas been enthusiastically receommendei by hun- 
dreds of educators, and is the only work yet published 
that fully combines the goodin the old methods of 
teaching grammar with the new theories of teaching 
language. 


NEW CRADED SERIES OF ARITH- 
METICS, 
BY JAMES B. THOMPSON, LL.D, 
(CoMPLETE In THREE Books, 

I. New Mental Arithmetic. 

144 pages. 16mo, Price 35 cente. 

Il. New Rudiments of Arithmetic, 
Containing Mental with Slate Exercises, 
16 mo. Price 50 cents, ? 

Ill. New Practical Arithmetic. 

384 pages, 12mo. Price $1.00. 

Key to New Practical Arithmetic. 
(For teachers only.) Price $1.00, 

A Supplementary Course. 

For higher Institutions. (In preparation.) 

These works, it is believed, form the most compre- 
hensive, complete and carefully graded series of Arith- 
metics extant. Although but recently published, they 
have been very extensively introduced in various parts 
of the country. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
By Pror. JEAN GUsTAVE KEETELS. 
I. A Child’s Mluastrated First Book in French. 
44 pages, 12mo. Price $1.00. 
Il. An Elementary French Grammar. 


224 pages, 





264 pages, 12mo. Price $1.25. 
Iti. An Analytical and Practical French 
Grammar. 


524 pages, 12mo. Price $2.00. 
IV. A Key to the English Exercises, in the An- 
alytical and Practical French Grammar. 
12mo, Price 75 cents, 
Vv. A Collegiate Course 
In the French Language, comprising a complete 
Grammar with Rules on Gender; Reading Lessons 
and Exercises for Translation ; a Treat‘se on French 
Pronunciation: a Key to the Principal Idioms ; the 
Latin Elements, common to both the French and 
Eoglish; the whole being a compilation of the prin- 
dpe ot the French Language, arranged and pre- 
for the study of French, in Colleges and Col- 
giate Institutions, 


Sample Copies of any of the 
above Works sent to Teachers 
for Examination at half price. 





ELECTRIC PEN 


—AND— 


“ DUPLICATING PRESS. 





SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 
From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pro- 
cess from asingle Written Stencil, 

It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer's 
Briefs, Contracts, Abstracts, Legal Doeuments, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, Freight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 


Drawings, Bille of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, | 


Prees Reports, Bankers’ Forms, etc, 

2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 
Prominent Business firms and 
Corporations. 

Send for samples of work and description. 


CEO. H. BLISS, 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
i. T. GILLILAND, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church St., N. Y. 
W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 
142 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 
D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, 
628 Chestnut St., Phil., Pa. 


John Neal & Co., 


HIGH AND LOW 


Steam Heating Apparatns, 


For Public and Private Buildings. 


Iron Pipe and Fittings of every descrip- 
tion for sale. 


222 & 224 CENTRE STREET, N. Y., 
OFFICE 224. 


EsTIMATES FURNISHED, ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


REFERENCES. 
Board of Education. 
Grammar School No, 29, Greenwich 8t. 
. Model *“ cor, Lexington Ave. & 69th St. 
Grammar School No, 2, Henry St. 
Gram. School No, 68, 128th st. 
Garmmar School No. 65 West Farms. 
Grammar Schoot No. 18, 5ist St., and Lex. Ave, 
Primary School No 9, Ist St., and 2d Ave. 
Gram. School No, 69, 54th St., 6th Av. 
Gram. School No, 37, 87 Lex Av 
Grammar School No. 12, Madison St, 
rimary School No. 20, Broome and Clinton Sts. 
Residence, 552 3d Avenue, 








MRS. E. D. WALLACE’S 
THIRC EUROPEAN TOUR 


To 
London, Paris, the Rhine, Switz- 
erland, and Italy. 


Ladies, Clergymen and School Professors invited. 
Jail June 30th ; arrive in New York September 10th, 
All First Class Arrangements. 
Lutire expense 8500 gold, including return ocean 
teket, good for one year. 
Address 180 Macon Street, Brooklyn. 


ER 17 We will during 
A GREAT OFF esthese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS? at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $1GO not usedayear. “2°? Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops 8100 cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 

TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at balf price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


The New York Times says: ‘Waters’ Orchestrion 
Thime Organ’ is a beautiful little instrument. simply 
perfect. The chime of two and one-half octave bells, 
and the artistic effect» capable of being produced by 
the player are simgularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells.— 
Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the very 
best. We are enabled to speak of these instruments 
with confidence, from personal knowledge,—[{N. Y. E- 
vangelist. 

We can sp*akof the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.-- (Christian Intelligencer, 


$55 0 972 OSS ee 











DIRECTORY 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, For particulars ad- 
dress the New York ScHoo. Journat, 17 Warren St. 


Albany, N. Y. 


Albany Academy. Merrill E, Gates, 
Female Academy. Miss Louisa Ostrom, 
Pearl Street Institute. Amos A, Cass, 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


AdelphiAcademy. Samuel G. Taylor. 

Packer Collegiate Institute. A. Crittenden, Pres’t, 
Atheneum Se: - George N. Bigelow, 

Boys’ School, A. T. Baldwin. 

Business College. H. A. Carpenter, 4th St. and B’way, 
| Kindergarten School. Emily Christiansen, 360 State. 
| Business College. C. Claghorn, 40 Court Street. 

| College Grammar School. L. W. Hart, 197 Joralemon. 
| 








Col. & Pol’technic Inst, D. H. Cochran, Livingston Court 
Dean Academy. Alfred T. Deane, 437 Carlton, 
| Lockwood Academy, John Lockwood, 139 8, Oxford, 
| 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Canm.Gaigua Academy. Noah T. Olarke & E. 8. Hall, 
Ontario Female Seminary. B. 8. Richards, 


Clinton, N. Y. 


Clinton Guanes ~?_ Isaac O. Best, 
Dwight’s Home ool, Benjamin W. Dwight, 
| Houghton Seminary. John C, Gallup, 


- New York City. od 


Young Ladies School, Mies S B, Spring. 121 E. 36, 
Kleinfeid’s Institute. 8S. H. Kleinfeld, 1°08 3rd Ave. 


| Collegiate School. g ‘teorge C. Anthon, 252 Madison Av, 
Collegiate School.* Thomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St. 
Young Ladies’ School, Mrs. J. T, Benediet, 7 E 42d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Anna C, Brackett, 9 W. 39th 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B. Chapin, 79 W. 62d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Mme, Charbonnier, 36 E. 35th, 
Charlier Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av. 





Kindergarten. Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 43d St, 

Collegiate School, Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway, 

University School, V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St. <! 

Coliegiate School. D. 8. Everson, 727 6th Av. a 

Collegiate School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 53d St. 

Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St, 

Young Ladies’ Schooi. Chas, H. Gardner, 620 5th Av, 

Collegiate School, Gibbens & Beach, 544 5th Av. 

Young Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Grammercy P’k, 

| Collegiate School, Joseph D, Hull, 58 Park Av, 
Sindergarten. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, Broadway. 
Sollegiate School. Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 22d St, 

| Sollegiate School. John McMullen, 1214 Broadway, | 
Sollegiate School. J. H. Morse, 1267 Broadway. 
Packard’s Business College. 8, 8. Packard, 805 B’way, 
Yonng Ladies’ School. Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 53d. 

| Collegiate Schoo!. Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St. 

| Young Ladies’ Sch’, Dr. B. C, Van Norman, 212 W, 59th. 
Rutgers Female College. Rev. Thomas D. Anderson, 
Collegiate School. J. L. Hunt, 182 Sth Avenue, 

| Classicalarnd English School, C, A, Miles, 100 W, 

43d, 

School for Boye. Miss Warren. 

| Reservoir Park. 
Young Ladies’ School. 

ison Avenue. 
; St John’s Sehool. 


| 





6th Avenue, opposite 


Rev. Theodore Irving. 21 West 

32d, | 

School for Young Ladies, Mrs, Griffiths, 23 West 

ith. 

School for Young Ladies, Dr, Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 
West 42d. 

School for Voung Ladies. Madam C, Mears, 222 Mad. | 
ison Avenue. 

= for Young Ladies, Misses Marshall, 250 West 
38th. 

1 Seminary, Benjamin Smith, East Sixteenth 
at 


reet, 
Schoolfor Young Ladies, Mile. Rostan, No, 1 East 
t 





dist. 
ark Institute, John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Avj 
enw 
4 


New Jersey. 


| Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hacketstown. Rev, 
| G,H, Whitney . 
Freehold Institute. Freehold, Rev. A. 8, Chambers, 
Female College. Bordentown. Rev. W. ©. Bowen, 
Jamesburg Institute. Jamesburg. M. Oakey, 
Chiltou Hill School. Elizabeth. Mr. Young. 

Poughkeepsie.* 
Brooks Seminary for Young Ladies. Mre M. B.J. Witte. 
Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. ©. C. Wetsell. 
Collegiate Institute. George W. Cook, 
Female Academy. D. G. Wright. 
Biverview Military Academy, Otis Bisbee. 

Sing Sing. N. Y. 

Military School. Rev D. A. Holbrook, 

Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & AMen. 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies, Miss 8. M.Van Vicek. 
Tarrytown, N.Y; 

dome Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf, 

Irving Institute. Armagnae & Rowe, 

Jackson Military Institute. Rev. F. J. Jackson, 

Young Ladies’ School, Miss Bulkley. 

| Yonkers, 

| Locust HillSeminary. Miss Emily A, Rice, 

| Military Institute. Benjamin Mas), 
Philadephia, Pa, 

Chegaray Institute. Madame D’Hervilly. 

Female Sem ° Bonney & Dillaye. 

, West Chestnut Institute. Mrs J. A. Bogardus, 

New York. 


| Alexander Institute (B), O, & R. Willis, White Plains, 
| ~ School (B). Mrs H, C, Morrell, Manahaseet. 
Shap 


jah Lake Academy. Charles Kelsey, Aurora, 
Temple Grove Sem'’y (G). Rev. Chas. F. Dowd, Saratoga. 
Massachusetts, 
éveylock Institute. B, F. Mills. South Williamstown. 
Connecticut, 


W. L. Woodruff, Bethany. 
Stamford, : 





ua Inst.( 


Bethany Academy. 
Military Academy. 





Hasbrouck Institute. 

@elect School. Misses Rose Hansen. 
“Sineland, N. J. 

| School for Young Ladies. Mrs. E, W. Gray, 


Pennsylvania. 
| Penn Military Acaiemy, Chester. Theo. Hyatt, ¢ 
Hollidaysburg Sem‘nary. Kev. Joseph Wough, 
| Wilson College. Chambersburg. Kev. W. T, Wrlie, 
Ghester Valley Academy Downing*sn. F. D, Lorg 


Collegiate School. Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Washington Sq, 


Mile. Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- ygay% 


th). §. C, Collins, Chappaqua,N.¥. | 
ies’ Institute, Mortimer L, Brown, A 
- | 


Jersey City, N. J. | 








Hoboken, N J. 


Boarding and Day School 
; Bloomfield St. 





es 


| HOME OB FAMILY KINDERGARTEN. Located 
| in a fine seaport town and bas the advantages of 
| country life. Only a limited number of pupile sre re- 
| ceived, Thorough instruction in the primary English 
| studies is given—aleo Music, French and Drawing. It 
is exclusively for children from five to twelve years of 
age Maternal care for health and comfort: moral 
| and religious training; right habits of thought, lan- 
guage, and action encouraged ; study, exercise, and 
amusement happily combined. Address Mra, 8, P. 
PERRY, Norwalk, Conn. 


OLDEN GILL SEMINARY for young ladies 
Bridgeport Conn, Addrees Miss Emiby NELSON, 








ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORA- 
tory. 1418 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. Pa, For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students, Attention to converra- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 

















admitted. Send for catalogue. 
ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York, This is a 


professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supe: vision of ite founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility aud public favor, and 
now stands at the headof this class of schools, The 
location is unsurpaseed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant ; the course of study most tiiorough and efficient. 
The ) ates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
pupils can enter at any time, uition per term of 
twelve weeks, $55.00. Call or rend for circular con- 
taining full particulars, 8, 8. PACKARD, Principal. 





} AINE’'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 
| Canal St.. and 284 8th Ave, Established 1849, 
Specialties.— Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Ra- 
dimental and Higher Englieh Branches, Writing Les- 
sons $3.00 per munth, Ladies qualified as book-keepers 
and cashiere, Day or evening from 9 A, M. tilll0 P.M, 


ELOCUTION, ORATORY and VOICE CULTURE 


Professor Phillip Lawrence, Author of ‘* Modeb 
8, eaker,” ** Comstock’s Elocution,” ** Lawrence Speak- 
er,” &c., instructs for the Ministry, Hall of Oongress, 
Courts of Law, and as Teachers. 
~ Philip Lawrence will be bappy to deliver citaer of 
his popular Lectures ‘‘ Great and Nobile Deeds,’ ** An 
Evening with the Poets,” for the benefit of Church. 
and Literary Societies, 164 West 25th Street. 





ANTED. ENGAGEMENT in Seminary or Vil- 
lage, a8 Music Teacher, by a lady of nine years’ 
experience, Address A. F. BOUTELLE, Townsend 









THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 


The Best in the World, 


Recommends Itself. 


23x 24x 2 


Eastiake Style. 


INTEXDING PuRCHASERS of any Machive are reg uest~ 
| ed to investigate the claims of this most PERFECT 
HEALTH LIFT betore deciding. The cheapest 
is not the best, but the converse of this proporiton. 
is true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest ! 


What are the claims of the Attias? Avy andall ef- 
| forts to overcome a fixed strain,--no matter whether 
| dead-weight or lever-lifting,—gi es for its results hyper- 





| nutrition of superficial muncles at the expense of the 
| deeper seated ones, and of the nerve-centres: this 
| means unequal development, or unequal power of 


| resistance to disease, Ali Health Lifts except the At~- 


| ras have the fatal objection avove spoken of —nearly 
all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorre the 
claime of elasticity as afactcr, The ATLas is Elastic- 
| ity itself, for it is a apring which stands at Zero, and is 
| compressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving 
a variable resistance from minimum to maximum, end 
decreasing in the same ratio. This gives equal devel- 
opment only, by strengthening the nerve centres and 
muscles, State Agents wanted, Addrevs 


'W.A. KNIGHT M.D., Worcester, Mass. 


THE GREAT NEW YORK 


AQUARIUM, 


Broadway and 35th Street. 

Open daily from 9 A, M. till 10 P, M. Strange and 
Wonderful Animals and Fivhes, Remarkable and Cu- 
rious Chinese Quadrupie tailed or Dragon Eyed fishes. 
Austrian Blind Proteus, Six Mexican Axolotl, Eng- 
| lish Roach Fish, German Striped Salamanders, Man 
| Eating Alligators. Educated and Performing Seals. 
Flying Foxes. Afternoon and Evening Concerts. Ad- 
miesion 5¢ cents, Children half price. 








EB LECTRICITY 
i: Lie Assup- 
plied by W’aoli’s Belts, 
Scures Rheomatism, 
Dewility, Prosiration, 
and all Chronic and 
Nervous Diseares. 

Circulars free. 





Registered 181% 
P. J. WHITE, 27 Bond Street, New York. 


« a day sure made by Agents selling 

| 1010 $25 our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 

a *hromo Cards, 100 samples worm 

$4 sentpost paid for 75 cts, Ljustrated Catalogue free 
J 


H. BUY FORD'S SONS, BOSTON, [Ketab’d 1830, 





$5 to S202 “Shistton « Co., Portland, Maine, 











' 12 a day at home. Agente wanted. Outfitand 
‘ $ terms free, TRUE & CO,, Angusta, Maine, 


T. H. W. Schiesu r, 272 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


F.S.W Oren Apis. SIDENT 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTIO 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


SAS FAVORABLE Dy yd THOSE OF 
GANIZED APRIL ian 14 


(CASHASSETS OVERS 80,000,000. 








Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by SHerHarp Homans, Ao 
turry for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New-York City. 





Cuaranty Cash Capital $1 25,= 
000, invested in United 
States 5-20 Bonds. 





This Society separates the Insurance partof the 
Premium from the “Reserve” er Deposit » which 
latter is held merely for accumulation, ee — 
recognizes the Policyholder as owner vf the Rese 

This Society, therefore, will either issue palicien ¢ on 
the payment of uniform annual Premiums, guarantee. 
ing % specified surrender value for every year in cash: 
or it will furnish the protection of Life Assurance at ao 
tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 
any year without further medical examination. 

‘These Plans are indorsed by leading Actnaries end 
Ptate ( en ae and also by The Society for th 
romonon of Life Assurance among Clergymen, Jam 
Brown, President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


@ © pecial Rates for Teachers and Min- 
iste : of all Denominations. 


For -lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


The Provident Savings 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Western Union Buripine, New York. 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres't. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vico Peer’ and Actuary. 


———EEE 


Cash Capital, #200, 000. 
Cash Assets, *516,307. 


COMMERCIAL 
Firelnsnrance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M. V. B. FOWLER, - Presilent, 
_ waves av ACKENBUSH, - Seovetary. 


_10 Per Cent Net. 


teat , Miswuri, and lowa improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds guaranteed. We guarantee 
@8 An Assurance that we loan not to exceed ONE-THIRD 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have never 
Jost a dollar. Nocustomer ever had an acre of land 
fall upon his hands, No customer of ours ever waited 
a day forinterest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in fhe Union, 
who wil. confirm the above facta, 


“eJ. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 








Philosophical 
Apparatus 


FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
To illustrate all departments of Physical Science,} 


Specialty of sets of Apparatus for Common 
and Grammar Schools. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereop= 
ticons. 


Views from all Countries, and a speciality of views 
to illustrate Scientific Subjects. 

Views made to order at reasonable prices. Lists on 
Application, Catalogues 10 cents each. 

a 
esse S. Cheyney, ) 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St, New York. 

Successor to James M. Ovren & Co. 





YOUNG.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establish- 

ment. Barrett, Neraxws & C ‘o., Office,5 &T 

John Street. B anch Offices—1142 Broadway New 

Yerk ; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St, 
Philaa P ; llo W. Balti ‘© Street, Baltimore. 





| GOOD FOR NOTHING POLLY, 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS | 


THE BEST. 
THE CHEAPEST. 


Be Sure to Send for It. 
THE WIDE AWAKE MAGAZINE. 


“Wide Awake,” now entering its Fourth Volume, 
bas fairly won its place in the bigh esteem of the News 
paper Press and Literary critics, and has made ‘ts way 
into the warm affections of the people. It is carefully 
prepared for the whole family, It has a Large Print 
Department for the emallest children, gay, sweet home | 
stories and excellent Serials for the young folks, and | 
more solid papers of travel, history and science for the 
fathers and mothers. 

ATTRACTIONS FOR 1877. 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS, By Sophie May. 
** Ella Farman. 
“ Wm. M. F. Round. | 
‘“* Mrs. H. T. Myers, 
“* George L. Austin. 





CHILD MARION ABROAD, 
JIOUSEKEEPING PAPERS. 
PRACTICAL SCIENCE CLU.B 
PRIZE PUZZLES. 
PARLOR PASTIMES. 
S. S. CONCERT EXERCISES. 
WORK FOR LITTLE}FI+GERS. 
Among the well known authors whe contribute are, 
Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Celia Thaxter, Nora Perry, Edgar 
Fawcett, Mary Clemtmer, Mrs, 8. M. B. Piatt, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, &c., &c. 
Only $2.00 per annum, Free of postage. Agen 
Wanted. Liberal cash commissions paid. Adéres 


D. LOTHROP &cO. 
40 & 32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass 


Common- -Sense Rockers and 
Chairs. 





No office Library, Public or Private, Sit- 
ting-room, or Piazza, should be without some 
of my Rocking Chairs, so roomy, so easy 
Try my Puritan Rocker, or Old Point Com- 
fort. and you will find Pest. 

For Sale in New York City by all first class 
Dealers, in chairs. Also at 218 Fulton street 
Brooklyn. 

Send stamp for Illustrated Price List to, 

F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, NY. 


Woop ENGRAVERS. 
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E.N. FRESHMAN & BROG., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, ‘ 


190 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O., 
Are authorized * A pene for advertising in 
his paper. 


Estimates turnished free, 
«reular. 


_,Meneely’s Bells. 


or Churches, etc., known to che wublic since 1826. 
y nade “« 'THE MENEELY BELL FOUN- 


Send for a 








¥,’" West Troy, _* Y. New Patent Mc 
< ae e Mountings. 








ADVERTISERS! Swe! 
N. W. AYER & SON, 


ADVERTISING ACENTS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
OUR EF CILITIES * For the prompt and accurate transaction of 
; A. the Advertising Business ARE UNSUR- 
PASSED by those of any other agen 


. ‘ ON are equaled by very few. 
oO made its proper i 


Is confined entirely to Newspaper Adver- 
» and for the past eight years we 
& special stu 

Has Seon ample, and we have spared no trouble or 
expense to somes every detail that would in any 

way conduce to the eilicient management of our business. 
Are, as a consequence, un- 
usually complete, and are 
all so thorough y systematized that we are enabled to guarantee the prompt and strict fulfillment 


of every order, whether large or small. 
Is divided into FOUR DEPARTMENTS, 
each under the supervision of a competent and 
of trained assistants, and the workings of all are carefully 
of our firm. 

For space or for special rates in the leading 
papers of the country, which we keep con- 
stantly on file, are so numerous, and our relations with them so pleasant, that we can take a 
man’s adv ertising, and wees it where he wants it and as he wants it, as WELL, as 

OUR. . G as CHEAPLY as can be done by any other agency in the United States, 


Is already one of the largest of its kind in the 
country, and we are determined to make it not only 
OT ST LG, the fe occupy one entire floor of the Times building, having 


a frontage of 50 feet on Chestnut street, Ls & feet on South Eighth street, and have more 


OU twenty em RO OFT engaged. 
‘Are not derived from the advertiser, but from the 
newspaper publishers, to whom we become respon- 


si Uv ‘or all orders RO an Fl whom we are credited a percentage on each. Again, we pay 
no commissions for the securing of business, but emplo 
are thus able to give at once to the advertiser - the 


experienced man, in charge of a co 
scrutinized by one or the other mem 


all our men entirely on salary, and 
iscount that can be afforded. 


; Showing the cost of advertising in any paper 
or list of papers furnished without charge. 
It costs nothing to get our figures, and it pay every advertiser to do so. In asking 


estimates, please send copy of advertisement; mention space it is to occupy, in lines S 
inches; mame the papers desired, and state le h of time for which it is to ~¥_ 
If undecided as to papers, let us know the places or parts of the country to be reachec ond 
we will suggest a selection, In such cases it is always well to advise us of the amount of 
money it is purposed to expend. AL information helps us to make the most suitable selec- 
O om for UR money, inc iad z only the best and ae papers to cover the ground, 
For Advertisers, an elegantly printed book of 128 
soya! octava pages is sent free to all who contemplate 
a OUR ng. It contains carefully 7 tists of leading daily, weekly, and monthly 
newspapers in the United States Tat Saad, with valuable information regarding cireula- 
tion and advertising rates, so arran ed and classified that an advertiser can select 
without difficulty the mediums best suited to any particular purpose. It tells how, when, 
and where tw advertise wisely and cheaply, and will enable you to secure the largest amount 
of advertising for the least amount of money. nd for it. 
Is a quarterly magazine, devoted to the interests of adver- 
tisers and newspaper publishers: 50 cezts per year, post- 
paid. Each number is well filled with interesting and instructive reading matter, together 
with valuable information regarding newspapers. Our aim is to disseminate a more general 
knowledge of newspaper advertising and the advantages to be gained byit. We therefore make 
a Ltn offer: to all persons advertising through this agency to the amount of FIVE 
UR we R send The Advertiser's G-0' id, without further charge. 
OFFIC Is well filled with type 
UR peculiarly adapted to the 
ot display o RINT and we em G-O three men exclusively on the work arising 
from our advertising business. We furnish, w Kthout expense to the advertiser, a proof showing 
just how his advertisement will look in type. Our compositors having for years made this 
branch of type-setting a study, know how to reduce an advertisement into the sinallest compass 
consistent with its proper display, and thus enable us to secure the largest amount of publicity 
in the least UR AD space, and consequently for the smallest expenditure of money. 
ANTA ES i: numerous, and we offer them all 
ES i: of charge to those who avail ti.em 


selves UR our AD‘ facilities, and shall be glad to correspond with any who contempiate 
the expe RO of FF “7 in newspaper advertising. 
advertising business, posscssing 


OUR O ES the most elegant and er 
all the facilities EF PI JES as shown to be requisite or desira ble. 


been arranged for the 
They are at all times open for inspection, and we take pleasure J = owing their inside 
workings to any who may call. In conclusion, allow us to ask that y 


GET OUR ESTIMATE ad¥ieheMe SRG Ors, 


L777. “Chie aud 
fe f th Tm, - —_—_—__£ . a anf 


Times Building, Chestnut cnd Eighth Sirects 


venient thet have ever 
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AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW YORK. 


MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAL. 
sa The 17th Year will begin Monday, Oct. 2d. 


All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. 

An entirely new set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by and 
manufactured only for Miss Coe. | Schools and families supplied. Many Prim 
ary Schools in various parts of the country are already using it 

A Normal Class for Teachers and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 
for the American Kindergarten system as taught by Miss Cor, is increasing 
rapidly. 





PARK INSTITUTE, 
859 SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 48th AND 49th STREET, NEW 


JOHN B. HAYS, P#. D., Principat, 
An English and Latin School for Boys. 


HE ablest masters employed for every department, including special Professors for Ser 

man, French, Piano, Violin, Dancing. Drawing, Gy moastics, Choral Singing, Peomenshif 
and Elocution. Allof these studies are included in the regular tuition ; no extra charg! 
for any study. Boys prepared tor any college. Primary department for small boys. Gyx: 
nasium for caily exercise. Musical instruments for practice without charge. Study ReSsi0OE 
daily, under the direction ot the Principal. Penmanship department not excelled by any 
school in the city. Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught eeparately until 
able to be classitieo @ ‘The rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, ~ritiag, arit)metic an 
grammar, taught with the greatest care and exacting thoronghness.( The schoo! is patrom 
ized by many of the best families of the city, who “will cheertully testify to the skill and 
fidelity of the teachers. Texms—30, $100, $120, $160. $220 per annum, according to class. 
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~[uproven Powprr.—Every new manu- 
facturer of giant powder or any of the 
nitro-glycerine explosives seems to feel it 
hisduty to show how hard it would be for an 
accident to happen with his product. The 
British Dynamite Company lately gave a 
seance at which (1) frozen but partially 
thawed cartridges were thrown violently 
against an iron plate ; (2). a four hundred 
pound block of iron was dropped twenty 
feet upon a light wooden box containing 
twenty pounds of dynamite; (3) these 
mashed cartridges were violently exploded 
by afuse. All this without accident 
ee a a eee 

Recerets.—The coefficient of friction of 
leather belts over wooden drums is 0-47 of 
the pressure, and over turned cast-iron pul- 
leys 0.28 of the pressure. 

A mixture of nine parts of phosphate of 
soda, six parts nitrate of ammonia, and 
four parts dilute nitric acid is a freezing 
compound which will cause a fall in tem- 
perature of 71 deg. Fah. 











The Darning Machine. 
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$8.00 @ 


PRICE, 
A New and Valuable Household Ma- 


chine for Darning Stockings 
%t is small and ornamental in appear- | 
ance, and may be secured to a ta- | 
ble or sewing-machine ; occupies | 
little space ; is light, and readily 
put away after using. 
Its use can be learned in 
five minutes. 
Sent on receipt or | 
price. 
Can be seen 23; 


Urs. H. §. HUTCHINSON’S: 
15 East 14th st., 


NEW YORE. 


POPE M’F’G CO., 


59 High Street, BOSTON 
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BELLS. | 
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BUCKEYC BELL FOUNDRY. 
in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted | 
with the best Rotary Hangings. tor Churches, | 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vasovzen & Trer, 102 b. 24 St, Cincian iti. 
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ERE ALARM 
full particulars, pricen ce ment fre te 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING co., 
664 to6%4 West Eighth 8t., Cincinnati, O, 








100 Page Book. List of 3,000Newspapers How to 
advertise. Send 252. toG. P. Roweil & Co.,N.¥. 
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er shrink nor corrode. 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT 


|The People’s Remedy.” 


_ The Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s . Extract. 
Take no other. 

“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 
things.” 
POND’S 





EXTRACT — The t Ve ble 
Pain Destroyer. as bom in oy 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relicved 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 





flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, ' 


removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 
LADIES find it their best friend. 1t assuages 
the pains to which they are pecullarly 
subject—notably fuliness and pressurv in 
the head, nausea vertigo, &c. ft promptly 
ameliorates and permanently heals ail 
kinds of inflammations and ulcera- 


tions. 

HEMOKKRHOIDS or PILES find in this the 
only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its regular nae. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any canse. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved, hundreds of lives when ull 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding. from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hatel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. i 
order its use for Swellings of all kin«s, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea. Ca< 
tarrh (for which it is @ specific;, Chile 
biains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc.. Chapped 
Mand., Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revires, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TC FARMEKS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads end first Horsemen 
in New York City. 1t has noequal for=prains, 
Harness or Sxddle Chatings, stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, bieed- 


ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diurriea, Chills, | c. 
| P. M. G. Creswell, Wash. 


Colds, &c. Its range of action 1s wi le, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invulua- 
Die in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
‘fhe genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bot'le. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepure it Ty Refuse ull 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. ‘This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this ~~ f and Europe. 2 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

PONDS EXTRACT COMP. > 98 

e, New York. 


THE TEACHER'S DENTIST. 





W. J. Stewart, 
No. 336 West 30th St. 


Offers his services to the teachers and others 
of New York City and the vicinity 

* All branches of the Profession attended to 
at very moderate rates, 

N. B. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop 
ping. This is in every respect a superioi 
filling, and as durable as goid : it will neith. 
Teeth filled wit 
this material from $1.00 to ‘$1.50, according 
to size, 

Special rates to teachers.) 


Refers to the editor of the JouRNAL. 





CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


Expert for the detection of Forgeries and 
the per placing of disguised hand writi: he also 
muaies special of Round Hand Writ =, both 
plain and ornamental. Particular attention legal 
mo lee Resolutions Testimonials 
and rials. 


49% Cuamepens St. Koom , New Yor. 


In addition to the foregoing, they | 


- 
From sonal acquaintance with this firm we can 
| endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence af the 





THE CHAMPION 
AIR PISTOL. 





Shoots darts or slugs 50 feet wth accuracy, 
Can be loaded by anybody with safety and ease. 
Recommeded by Ge, Sherman, also by C, F. Lynch, 
Esq., of the Australian Rifle Team. 
PRICES : 
BLACK, aes es ow Ss 
NICKEL-PLATED, ° . ° ° 6.00 
ROSEWOOD HANDLE, .. . . 7,00 
Each Pistol is put put in a neat box, with a skeleton 
crun-stock, 6 dart, 100 slugs, 6 targets, a ramrod and 
«combined claw-and-wrench. 


Sent by Express C. O. D. or by mail on receipt of 
| 


price and 40 cts, additional for 
postage. 
POPE M’F’C CO., 
59 HIGH STREET; 
BOSTON. 


A Cluster of Golden Opinions 


FOR THE} 2 
BRADBURY Piano. 





eRADBURY, 
eee 


Have Manufact’d & in use 14,000 Instruments 
The peculiar charm of this Piano is ite adaptation to 
human voice as an accompaniment, owing to its 
sympathetic. mellow, yetrich and powerful singing 
nes, we a 


public. We are using the Bradbury Pianos in our fam- 
ilies, and they give entire satiafaction, 

Persons ata distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price list and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos or organs. ‘They are 


Rev. L. B.Bugbie, Cinn, 0. 
Dr. C, N, Sims, Balt,, Md. 
Dr. J. M, Reid, N. Y. 


le. 
Mrs, U.S. Grant, Wash'n. 
Gen. O, E, Babcock, Wash. 
Gen.W.H. Belknap,Sec. W, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
WOOLLETT’S 
‘Villas and Cottages, 





OR} 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Suc wine PLans, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS’: 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 


3 


yO 





"Reduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 28.) 

This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol. oblong 8vQ 
| of forty 8 x 12 plates, 

Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 
Ceipt Of PIC®. ... 2000 ccessecssesee Se ecgneees $3.06. 


CONTENTS. 


~~ VILLAS. 


1 DraTe 1, Basement, Ist and 2d etory plans a 





Ch.,Justice 8. P. Chase. 
Adm. D. D. Porter, Wash, 
5 , Bec, Int. 


Dr. H. B, Ridgaway, N. Y. | 
Philip Philips, N. Y. 

Rev Alf Cookman N Y 
Rev. J. E. Cookman, N. Y. | 
W. G, Fischer, Phila. Pa. 
Chap. M’Cabe, Chicago. 
Rev. A.J. Kynett, D. D. 
Rev. Daniel Curry D. D. 


Rey. O. H. Tiffany, Wash. 
Robt. Bonner, N. Y. 
Grand Central Hotel N. Y. 
St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y. 
Gen. O. O. Howard, Wash. 
Bishop E. 8. Janes, N. Y. 
Rev.Dr, John McClintock. 

Sands st. Church, B’klyn 


Dr. Jas, Cummins. Conn. 
Bishop Merrill, St. Paul, 
j Bishop I. W. Wiley. 
Rev. J, 8. Inskip, N. Y. 
‘ ‘ Rev. L. Hitchcock, Cinn. 
Rev.J. M. Walden, Chicago Nev. E. O. Haven, B’kin. 
Rev R. M. Hatgold Cinn, O. Gen. Alvord, U. 8. Army. 
Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage—*“ Friend Smith is a Metho- 
dist, but his Pianos are all orthodox; you ought to 
hear mine talk and sing.” 
Bishop Ames saye—“‘ My Bradbury Piano is found, 
after severe test and trial to 4 equal to ety prom- 


Rev. Thos. Guard, 
Dr. Dan, Wise, N. Y. 


At-Gen. Williams, Wash. 


— 





ised, and is in all pects, in tone and 
singing qualities, eve’ that could be desired. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 1874. Yourstruly, E.R, Ames. 





Dr. E. 0. Haven says—‘‘ My Bradbury Piano con- 
tinues to grow better every day, and myself and fam- | 
_ oa say After ¢ trial in his f. | 

Bishop Simpson sa: a ‘amily | 
for years, for beauty of finish and workmanship and 
splendid quality of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannot | 


be equalled. 
Dr. J. H. Vincent —** For family worship, social gath- 
erings, the Sabbath schools and all kinds of musical | 
entertainments, give me in preference to all others the | 
sweet toned Bradbury Piano. It excels in singing | 
qualities.” | 

Dr. Jas. McCauley, Carlisle, Pa.—“‘My Bradbury is 
splendid. » 
..The best manufactured ; warranted for six yea.», 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if pur d. morthly 
instalments received for the same, Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains, from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and \. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath schools and Chur- 
ches supplied at a liberal discount, Send for illustra- | 
ted orice list. 





FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 
Late dupt.for and Successor to WM, B, Brapsury, | 
No. 14 l4th St, betweenjBroadway and 5th Avenue, N.Y. | 
Factory, cor Raymond and Willoughby Ste, Brooklyn: 


WONDER CAMERA. 


We have one of E. I. Horseman's Wonder Cameras 
for sale. Warranted in perfect order, as good as new 
Will show a common carte de visite, watch, etc. Fitted | 
wiih powerful oil lamp, folding oil screen, 3x5_ 
feet, Just the thing for a school, Wis be sold | 
cheap. « " ” . 





Fame Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 

PaaTE 2. Perspective view. 

Puate 3. Perspective view, Frame Village 
House. Plans similar to Design No, 1. ss 

Puate 4. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Vil, 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 

Puate 56. Front elevation of Villa, Scale indi, 
cated on plate. 

PiatTe 6. Perspective view. 

Pate 7. Ground and 2d floor plans of Brick 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 

PLATE 8. Perspective view. 

PLate 9. Istand 24 door plans of a Frame 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate, 

PLATE 10. Front elevation. 

PLATE 11. lst and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 

PLATE 12. Perspective view. 

Pate 13, 1st and 2d story plans of a Frame ville 
Front elevation. . 
Plate 15. Perspective view of a Villa. Plame 
similar to Design 7. ‘ 

Plate 16. ist and 2d story plans of Brick Villa, 
Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 17. Perspective view. 

Plate 18. ist and 2d story plangof a Brick Villy 
Scale indicated on plate, 


te 
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Plate 19. Perspective view. 
11 Plate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa, Plans 
similar to Design 10. 
12 ~= Plate 21. Istand 2d story plans of Frame Vil-- 
la. Scale indicated on plate, 
11 Plate 22, Perspective view. 
oe COTTAGES. , 


1 Plate 23. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 

Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 

I Plate 24. Perspective view. 

2 Plate 25. Perspective view of Frame Cottage,. 

Plans same as Design 13. 

3 Plate 26. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 

Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 

3 Plate 27. Front elevation 

3 Plate 28. Perspective view. 

4 Plate 29. Istand 2d story plansof a Frame 

Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 

4 Plate 30. Perspective view. 

if) Plate 31. ‘et and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
e,. Scale indicated on plate. 

> te 32. Perspective view. 

6 Plate 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 

2. Scale indicated on plate 

6 jate 34. Perspective view. 

7 Plato 35. ist and 2d story plans of a Frame” 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 

7 Plate 36. Perspective view. 

8 Plate 37. Perspective view of Cottage 
similar to Design 7. 

9 Plate 38. Perspective view of Cottage, Plans: 
similar to Demgn 7. 

10 Pilate 39. ist and 2d story plans of a Brick and 

Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on plate 
10 Plate 40. Perspective view. 
Address 


New Yorx Scuoor JournaL OFFICE, 
\ 17 Warren 8t., N. ¥, 


Plane 
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= SONGS of P. P. BLISS.” The Popular Primer Series, JOSFPH GILLOT TS 
pegs oy SCIENCE. CELEBRATED STEEL PENS. 


SACRED and SECULAR, 
of the late P, P, 


} BLISS, “The 
most of which can Songs 

be obtained In oy 
NO OTHER P,P. Bliss,’ } 
VOLUME y f BDITED BY H 

A Get the JAMES R. MURRAY |) 


Best! f 
—- portrait of P. P. Bliss, F 
and sketch of his life. 
Mailed on receipt of 30 cts. in 
ards, » 60c. cloth, 76c. full gilt 
Lind:ng, g, BRAINARD’S SONS, [{/ 
*UDLISHERS, CLEVELAND, 0. 
weer a ew ee 


osinast's Musical World, 
‘$20 WORTH The largest, best, and most popu- 


lar musical monthly in the world, 


Contains also a ag 
| 
i] 











>! 


—of— Forty pages of new music and in- 
M IC teresting reading in each number. 
US Only $1.50 a vear, with valuable 


premium, #20 worth of music 

For $1.5 in each volume. Send 15 cts. for 

specimen copy, containing #2.00 

worth of new music and full particulars. Agents 

wanted, Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent 
free. Address S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 

Masic Publishing House, Cleveland, Ohio 


FASHION’ 









Lady's “ Armure” 
Overskirt. 
The latest—most popular style. 
We will mel pate yattern and 
loth ree, for 1Octs.(or 
Sian arte to pay mail e penses, — 
vill aend the Pattern with 
Cleth Model of this * ae 
* Princesw” Polonaise, free, fc> 
Teo Centa (or 3 stumps), 
“ Princess Polonaise.” To pay mailing experecs, 


Smith's s Justraction-Book & Catalogue, 


dreds of Large Illustrations of the New 
Bty ~ with ar mp le instructions in ** ree 
king.”’ we vid et Le “sPitting. etc. 
Send Two Stamps and get it return ma 
Both Patterns and Rook QS cis. (or Bi etaraps ). 


Ste our STYLES and Test ouR PATTERNS, 
A, BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, 
P.O. Box 6055. —_16 East (4th St., N. V. City 


Minerals, Shells, Birds, &c, 


The Naturalists’ Agency acy haa been established at 
3725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of giving collectors ot objects of Natural 
History ap opportunity of buying, selling or exchang- 
ing their duplicates or collections, 

Specimens sent to any part of the world by mail, An 
iVustrated monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free. 

I received the highest award given to any one at the 
‘Centennial Fxposition of 1476, and the only award and 
medal given to anv American for ** Collect:ons of Min- 
erals.” 

My Mineralogical Catalogue. of 50 pages is distrib- 
uted free to all customers, to others on receipt of ten 
cents, It is profusely i!lustrated and the printer and 
engraver charged me about $900.00 before a copy was 
struck off. Ny means of the table of species and ac- 
cempanying tables most species may be verified. The 
price list is an excellent check list containing the names 
of all tho species and the more common varieties, ar- 
renged alphateticslly and preceded by the species 
number, The species number indicates the place of 
any mineral in the table of species, after it will be 
found the species’ name, composition, streak or lustre 
cleavage or fracture, hardness, specific gravity, fusi- 
bility and crystalization, 

The large increase of my business has compelled me 
to rent the store No. 3727 and use it entirely for Birds 
Mammals, Shells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound 
Builders’ Relics, and other objects of Natural History. 
I have secured the services of one of the best taxider- 
misti in the couutry, and can do the best custom work. 

rOver 38 tons, and nearly $35.000 worth of Minerals 
on hand, $19 000 worth sold since the 17 day of Janu- 
ary, when the firet bo< was put into my establishment. 
November 13, my cash sales wore ouer $1,500 and cash 
receipts over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 


For Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians 
and other Professional Men. 

The collectious of 100 illustrate all the principal spe- 
clés and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and other 
works on Mineralogy: every Crystalline System ; and 
all the principai Ores and every known Element, The 
collections are labelled with a printed label that can 
only be removed by soaking. The labels of the $5.00 
and higher priced collections give Dana's species num- 
ber, the name, locality, and in most cases, the compo- 
sition of the Mineral, All collections accompanied by 
my Illustrated Catalogue and table of species, 


























| 50 | 100 | 190)200/3 
Nomper or Sr —_a : 2 in box el 200/300 





} 
es | yr 
Crystals and fragments} ro t 

Student's size, larger... the 
Amatcur’s size, 24 in | caf ‘es 





jt rv Pai Hs 
6 00} 5} 10) 25 








| REESE ERE, SR MKS | 10) 25) 50 
High School or Acad- 

emy size, 24 x3 in., } 

Shelf Specimena. sees b6hecsecchesecos | 25) 50/100 
College size, 31¢x6 in., | | 

‘Shelf Specimens, A Hesiend 50\150'300 


88. Send for builetia, ae where you saw this ad. 
vertisement, 


A. E. FOOTE, M. D. 
Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Fellow of the American Axaociation for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Life Member of the Philadelphia 





Academy of Natura! Sciences; and of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park, N.Y. 4 
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LITERATURE. 


Science. 

For the purpose of facilitating the Introduction of 
Science-Teavhing into Elementary Schools, Under the 
joint editorship of Prof’s Huxley, Roscoe and Balfour 
Stewart. 18mo, Flexible cloth, Price 50 cts. each. 


Chemistry ° e By Prof. Roscoe, 
Physics ° By Prof. Balfour Stewart. 
Astronomy ° ° ° By Prof. Lockyer. 
Botany ° ° By Dr. J. D. Hooker, 


Geology ° 

Physical Geography ° 

Ph teas . ° . 
Logic . . By Prof. W. 8. Jevons. 


Inventional Geometry . by W.G. Spencer. 


The object of these Primers is to convey information 
in such a manner as to make it both intelligible and 
interesting to pupils in the most elementary classes, 
and more especially to discipline the mind by bring: 
ing it into immediate contact with Nature. For this 
purpose a series of simple experiments has been de: 
vised, leading “—’ the chief truths of each science. 
The power of observation in the pupils will thus be 
awakened and strengthened, 

As a means for introducing younger pupils into the 
fascinating field of science, and for Tend ng them to 
an accurate comprehension of its impressive truths, 
these unique, concise and interesting little treatises 
will be found most admirable, 


. By, Prot, Geikie. 
By Prof. M. Seiiee, 





History. 





Europe By E. A, Freeman, L.L.D. 
England By J. R. Green, M.A. 
Greece By ©, A. Fyffe. M, A. 
Rome By M. Creighton, M. A: 
France By Charl M. Yonge. 
Geography By George Grove, Esq. 
Old Greek Life By J, P. Mahaffy, M, A. 
PRICE, 50 cus, each. (Others in preparation.) 
. 
Literature. 
nage Grammar By Dr. R. Morris. 


lish Literature 


By Rev Stopford Brooke. 
Lat n Literature 


By Rev. Dr. F W. Farrar. 


Philology By J: Peile, M.A. 
Greek Literature bse oO. Jebb, M.A, 
The Bible Grove, a 


Studies in Bryant 
~ 50 cts. each. 


By j Ane Alden, L. 
[Others in Ticcliines 
A specimen copy of = of the foregoing works will 
be mailed, post-paid, to Teachers and School-Officers 
= examination with a view to class use, on receipt of 
cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Cood News! 
Cood News! 


A Sabbath School Song Book of great beauty, 
by RK. M. McInrosa, is undeniably one of the best, and 
is already popular. Price 35 cents, 

($1.25 ) 


SARONTS THEORY OF HARMONY, ‘82s. 


A thorough and excellent work. Is commended to all 
who wixh to study the science. as the maker has, in a 
largo degree, the talent of making dificult things eaxy 
to understanr, 


TheSchool Song Book! 


A new and superior Class Book for Normal Schools 
and Female Seminartes. is compiled by one per- 
fectly familiar with the needs of ench schoo!s, by C. 
EveRrrst. Price, 60 cts; $6 ) per doz. 


JOSEPHS BONDAGE, 22.71% Seth ate 


tive short Oratorio or Can Po Sure to please, from 
the beauty of the story, aa well as the attractive music, 
($1.25 Boards ; $1 Peper.) 

Kither book mailed post free for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON, 
©. H. Ditson & Cy.,, J.E. Ditson & Co,, 
711 Broapway 
New York 











ty J. M. Chadwick. Jusi 


Phila 








gory YOUR LETTERG 
Excelsior Copying Book. | 


Made of Chemical Paper. 


Quickly copies any writing WITHOUT Water, PRESS, 
or BRUSH, used at home, library or office. For Ladies 
wiebing to retain copies of tetters, every business man 
clergymen, correspondents, travelers it is invaluable— 
sells at sight. Send $3.00 and we will send a 300 page 
Book, letter size, BY MAIL paid to any address. We 
refer ta any Commercial Agency. Send stamp for 
Agents’ Circular, EXCELSIOR MNFG. CO., | 
110 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 5000 
AG ENTS wanted. 


as oe 


Rare Chance For Teachers 


Woke ba 


8S OF G 80 
The Grand History of the World before Adam 
less origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in Bq 
fit baode for man. The beauties, wonders and realities of 
Plan as shown by Science. 
stoud that all read it with delight. Strongest commendations. 
Send for Sevains, Terms and Sample L[llustrations. 
Address, J. C. MoOURDY 





SIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK) 


Corner of Broadwe,; and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


VIVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED 


28 een ee ae 


Successors to Ler & WALKER, 





OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


'The well known Original & Popular No’s 303—404—170-351 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, % JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
HENRY HOE 





Sole Agent. 


tz7-For sale by all Stationers throughout the country. 





ESTERBROOK &-CO 


FALCON PEN. 








10 to 15 


THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE INK. &50 & 400 
Hours, 





THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS. PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS, 
\ CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER, 


No. 66 Nassau St., New York. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 











kas” Try our NEW GRADE of Pencil, made Bxpressly for Stenographers, 
Marked PHONOCRAPHIC. 


If your stationer cannot supply you we 7st 
pak dW dy mail on the receipt of 75 American L. P. Co., 484 Bway, N.Y 
ery. 





HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 








PENS. 


No. 505. 
Faicon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 

FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE; 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





SSE ar ODEUS Vids, SE 


ni iT ual 


U 
Nat gine WA AACE, = 
Best Known. Eanes 1824 





y 


oe ee 
i WAITS. 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


no Senesion, sentees and emus | | English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 


Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 


————— | 112 FULTON STREET,NEW YORK. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of cllarge. 
s@- Send for Explanatory Circular. J. A. BENDALL 
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